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Pictures  at  an  exhibition,  thoughts  on  a  human  time 


It  is  your  yearbook  now,  just  as  it  is  your  year.  While  you 
were  here  it  was  the  university's  year — whatever  the  university 
is.  While  I. was  here  it  was  my  yearbook — my  attempt  to  define 
what  the  university  is  (or  was  since  you  are  reading  this  after 
the  university  has  passed  and  the  year  and  the  book  have  been 
given  to  you. 

There  is  implicit  in  this  book,  I  hope  (since  it  is  my  task 
to  make  it  so),  such  a  definition.  I  have  tried  to  capture  a  year 
or  a  university  (both  terms  are  synonymous  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned) and  store  it  for  future  consumption.  I  can  only  ask 
that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  participate  in  the  book,  and 
become  re-involved  in  the  year  when  you  use  the  book,  and 
somehow  fill  in  what  imperfection  has  caused  me  to  leave  out. 
After  all,  it  is  your  year  and  your  book. 
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CARLETON 


'TIS  OF  THEE. . . 


A  look  at  Carleton 
by  DickSU 


Carleton  —  hallowed  Academe,  grove  of 
scholars,  intellectual  factory.  We  come  to  learn 
at  your  feet,  gaze  into  your  eyes,  drink  out  of 
your  pocket  flask  (a  pocket  for  which  was  con- 
veniently placed  in  your  jacket) .  We  will  re- 
member how  you  molded  our  youthful  hopes, 
fed  our  quest  for  knowledge,  gave  us  friendships 
which  will  last  forever,  made  us  pregnant. 

You  give  us  the  future;  for  it  is  because  of 
you  that  we  will  take  our  places  in  the  world  of 
business,  be  appointed  to  the  offices  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  land,  be  picked  up  by  the  police 
for  drinking. 

And  when  we  think  of  you,  we  will  remem- 
ber you  as  the  campus  of  many  faces,  many 
moods.  We  will  think  of  the  vast  spectrum  of 
thought  you  exposed  us  to,  the  fresh  air  of 
scholarly  freedom.  Be  proud  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  who  look  upon  you,  upon  treelined 
paths  (pre-cast  concrete),  upon  the  warm  and 
friendly  atmosphere  of  the  study  halls  (library 
temperature  rarely  drops  below  80  degrees,  even 
where  the  friendly  prefect  sits  by  the  door),  the 
cooling  draughts  of  knowledge  on  the  library 
shelves  (when  the  library  temperature  drops 
below  80  degrees,  it  falls  to  38  degrees),  the 
unity  and  flow  of  your  architecture,  the  master- 
piece of  art  soaring  into  the  springtime  sky  (de- 
signed no  doubt  by  some  architect  full  of  beer 
and  good  fun  at  3  :00  a.m. ) . 

Yes,  Carleton,  we  are  proud  of  you.  Where 
else  could  we  disseminate  information  about 
birth  control  methods  and  obtain  29  abortions? 
Where  else  could  we  be  given  a  choice  between 
a  chapel  and  a  swimming  pool,  and  be  given 
neither?  Where  else  could  we  have  been  ad- 
mitted with  the  marks  we  had? 

Oh  Carleton,  we  love  you,  more  or  less. 
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At  Carleton  pride  is  something  which  is  hard 
to  come  by  (when  we  are  sober) .  The  Univer- 
sity is  only  25  years  old  —  very  young  for  an 
institution  of  learning.  Thus,  there  is  little  tradi- 
tion attached  to  Carleton  yet.  We  have  Rodney 
the  Raven,  Carleton's  crow,  but  he  has  to  be  led 
about  by  cheerleaders  (or  so  he  claims)  since  he 
cannot  see.  We  have  Winter  Weekend,  but  a 
rolling  beer  bottle  gathers  no  ivy.  We  have  a 
high  academic  standard,  but  you  cannot  eat 
D—  *s. 

This  is  unfortunate  since  the  tradition  of  a 
university  is  important  in  the  life  of  students. 
Pride  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  all  except  those  on 
whom  it  is  practised.  It  would  be  nice  for  once 
to  sing  "Carleton,  we  love  you"  instead  of  "U. 
of  O.  we  hate  you"  and  "We'll  bash  you,  RMC" 
(not  only  is  the  cadence  off,  but  we  rarely  suc- 
ceed in  "bashing"  anyone).  Why  is  it  that  we 
cannot  carry  away  with  us  on  graduation,  mem- 
ories of  hallowed  halls  and  neo-gothic  (or,  in 
our  case,  neo-penal)  arches.  Perhaps  somehow, 
we  can  get  the  ivy  to  grow  on  our  walls. 
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In  the  continual  struggle  to  make  Carleton  a 
more  effective  and  esthetically  pleasing  (nicer, 
to  the  unlettered)  place  to  live  in,  a  great  num- 
ber of  projects  are  undertaken  by  those  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  undertake  such  projects  at 
Carleton.  .These  projects  fall  into  two  classes: 
expansion  (or  grow-growing)  and  beautification 
(or  tree-treeing,  more  of  which  will  be  said 
presently) . 

Carleton  is  a  campus  on  the  move.  It  has 
moved  from  downtown  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rideau  Canal.  It  is  now  thinking  of  moving  to 
Manotick.  Where  it  will  move  next  can  only  be 
a  matter  of  hope.  However,  in  spite  of  its  trav- 
els, the  number  of  students  grows  larger  every 
year.  There  is  great  pressure  on  the  Administra- 
tion to  provide  more  classroom  facilities,  more 
instruction,  more  parking  lots.  (It  is  not  the 
campus  that  is  on  the  move,  it  is  the  majority 
of  students  trying  to  get  to  8:30  classes  after 
having  to. park  in  the  lower  lot).  This  pressure 
has  caused  the  administration  to  provide  many 
new  buildings  and  to  extend  library  facilities. 

Coincidental  to  this  (indeed,  coincidental  to 
almost  everything),  the  Carleton  Department  of 
Parks  and  Playgrounds  has  been  energetically 
planting  trees  and  landscaping  the  new  areas. 
Everywhere  one  looks,  there  are  evergreens  being 
planted  and  holes  being  dug  for  (one  hopes) 
future  trees. 

It  has  been  noted  in  the  past,  however,  that 
Carleton  is  not  the  most  co-ordinated  campus. 
(See  Carleton's  Architecture).  This  would  sug- 
gest that  there  may  be  a  danger  in  misco-ordi- 
nating  planning  which  might  cause  inefficiencies 
and  inconvenience  to  staff  and  students  alike. 
We  can  only  hope  that  Carleton  will  continue 
to  grow  (keep  that  money  pouring  in)  and  be 
beautiful   (keep  those  pine  cones  coming  in). 
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D  DEATH  AROUND  CAMPUS 

ACADEMICS 


Carleton  is  an  academic  institution.  This  means 
that  it  subscribes  to  the  theory  of  giving  exami- 
nations. This  theory  states  that  examinations  give 
an  indication  of  the  student's  academic  standing 

(whatever  that  is)  because  they  require  the 
student  to  repeat  randomly  chosen  parts  of  his 
academic  training.  And  that  is  what  the  student 
does — he  chooses  random  parts  of  his  education 

(which  is  pretty  random  anyway)  and  rewrites 
them  on  paper  provided  for  the  purpose. 


But  this  is  not  all  there  is  to  exams.  This  is 
only  the  theory.  Exams  carry  with  them  a  certain 
atmosphere,  what  might  be  called  an  examina- 
tion mystique.  Although  the  substance  of  this 
mystique  is  hard  to  pin  down,  the  symptoms  are 
manifest. 

First,  there  are  no  more  seats  available  in  the 
library.  This  is  odd  because  everyone  you  know 
has  the  same  complaint,  and,  if  none  of  your 
friends  can  get  a  seat,  it  means  that  thousands 
of  strange  people  have  taken  over  the  library. 

Then,  a  silence  falls  over  the  university 
(everywhere  except  in  the  library  which,  if  any- 
thing, gets  noisier) .  People  comment  on  strange 
occurrences  such  as  Hons  in  the  streets,  darkness 
at  noon  (see  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar),  people 
studying.  Indeed,  the  whole  university  seems  to 
turn  into  a  vast  monastary,,  where  students  live 
by  a  benedictive  rule:  eight  hours  to  sleep,  eight 
hours  to  study,  eight  hours  to  worry. 
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But  things  are  not  all  fun  at  Carleton.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  more  frivolous  way  of  life,  too  often 
associated  with  students,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  also  animal  dances.  In  fact,  there 
are  a  great  many  dances  and  social  activities  that 
the  serious  student  can  apply  his  mind  to  in 
order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  social  whirl  of 
classes,  and  exams. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  middle 
of  the  football  season  (a  popular  event  lasting 
many  weeks  and  featuring  many  portable  bars), 
there  is  Homecoming  Weekend,  which  comprises 
several  days  packed  with  pre-weekend  warm- 
ups,  animal  dances,  semi-formal  balls,  various 
socio-sporting  events,  and  a  lot  of  informal 
parties. 

Later  on  in  the  year,  in  the  midst  of  the 
basketball  season  (a  popular  event  lasting  many 
weeks  and  featuring  many  portable  bars) ,  is 
Winter  Weekend  which  comprises  several  days 
packed  with  pre-weekend  warm-ups,  animal 
dances,  semi-formal  balls,  various  socio-sporting 
events,  and  a  lot  of  informal  parties. 

During  the  period  between  weekends,  addi- 
tional CIRCENSES  are  organized  and  often  free 
PAN  IS  is  provided.  These  circenses  are  usually 
comprised  of  pre-circense  warm-ups,  animal 
dances,  semi-formal  balls,  and  various  socio- 
sporting  events,  and  a  lot  of  informal  parties. 

Yet,  there  is  a  dark  side  to  all  this  jollity. 
Inevitably,  people  under  the  influence  of  spirits 
(spirits  of  destructiveness,  irresponsibility,  de- 
linquency, for  example)  will  start  a  brawl  or  riot, 
thus  giving  Davidson  Dunton  (head  spirit)  a  bad 
name.  When  thousands  of  students  are  keyed  up 
by  stimulants  and  wild  sexual  dancing,  in  a  hot, 
enclosed  space,  some  insignificant  event  will  set 
off  a  mass  movement  of  people,  often  with  un- 
forseen  consequences. 


TO 
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.IFE  AND  DEATH  AROUND  CAMPUS 

-.  . .  TODAY,  BIRTH  CONTROL; 

TOMORROW... 
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Somewhere  between  studying  and  parties  lies 
a  third  underground  culture  at  Carleton.  This  is 
vaguely  called  "clubs  and  organizations."  Here, 
sensitive  students,  led  by  creative  or  intellectual 
urges,  can  find  outlets:  the  Commerce  Society 
and  the  birth  control  club. 

The  organizations  provide  a  forum  for  prac- 
tically every  viewpoint  and  persuasion.  Political 
clubs  run  the  gamut  from  the  Carleton  Commu- 
nist Club  to  the  Carleton  Communist  Club,  Bul- 
letin Board  Stealing  Club.  Refined  social  activ- 
ities of  all  types  are  sponsored  by  such  organ- 
izations as  the  Engineering  Society.  Culture  is 
brought  to  us  by  the  Cine  Club  (who  have  to 
show  cultural  films  since  they  cannot  get  a  hold 
of  erotic  foreign  art  films)  .  For  those  people 
who  have  a  bend  towards  leadership,  the  Stu- 
dents Council  and  the  Representative  Assembly 
are  judiciously  avoided. 

Where  else  but  at  Carleton  is  there  such  scope 
for  the  sporting.  The  badminton  club  provides 
healthy  activity  for  all.  The  football  team  keeps 
many  dangerous  people  from  the  rest  of  Carle- 
ton. And  model  parliament  keeps  us  hopping 
with  whatever  it  is  that  it  do,  if  it  do  it. 

Even  apathy  has  an  outlet.  The  apathy  club 
(otherwise  known  as  the  Arts  Undergraduate 
Society)  manages  to  provide  a  full  roster  of 
non-activity  for  all  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
participate. 

Exotic  club  abound.  For  thrill  seekers  and 
those  who  wish  to  defy  death,  there  is  the  sub- 
way canteen.  For  new  moralists,  the  religious 
clubs  discuss  new  morality  (or  perhaps  the  new 
morality  clubs  discuss  religion)  .  As  already  men- 
tioned, this  year  saw  the  birth  control  club  set 
up  on  campus  to  combat  the  Pregnancy  club 
(which  grew  larger  this  year  with  29  members) . 
With  every  type  of  activity  thus  represented,  we 
look  forward  next  year  to  even  more  exotic 
clubs — like  the  Marquis  de  Sade  fan  club.  For 
the  less  exotic  student,  there  is  always  the  year- 
book to  work  on. 

Only  one  club  was  missing — a  club  to  cele- 
brate Canada's  centennial.  Perhaps  we  will  all 
buy  a  crest  instead. 
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DEATH  AROUND  CAMPUS 

DERGROUND  CULTURE 


One  feature  of  student  life  deserves  mention 
above  all  the  rest.  It  is  at  the  root  of  all  student 
activity  and  runs  deep  within  all  of  us.  It  is  the 
TUNNEL.  Tunnels  are  the  one  feature  at  Carle- 
ton  which  is  common  to  all  students.  Just  as 
ordinary  people,  on  meeting,  discuss  the  weather 
("Fine  day  isn't  it?  No,  it's  raining.")  because 
it  is  common  to  all  of  them,  so  students  at  Carle- 
ton  discuss  tunnels  when  they  meet  ("Uh. 
Yeah!") — there  is  really  very  little  to  say  about 
tunnels,  which  is  why  Carleton  students  rarely 
talk  to  each  other.  Indeed,  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  can  be  said  about  tunnels:  They  go  on,  and 
on,  and  on  .  .  . 


.  .  .  and  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  .  .  . 
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Just  as  tunnels  are  below  us,  the  administra- 
tion is  above  us.  (Yea,  though  we  pass  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  the  bursar,  we  need 
fear  no  evil,  for  SAP  is  with  us.)  The  adminis- 
tration, omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnirich  guides 
us  and  keeps  us  on  the  paths  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. It  cleans  up  and  repairs  our  damage. 
It  scours  our  walls  of  obscenities.  It  clears  our 
walks  of  snow.  It  gives  us  parking  tickets  and 
digs  potholes  in  the  parking  lot. 

THE  BURSAR  —  There  is  nothing  very  out- 
standing about  the  bursar,  whose  name,  I  think, 
is  Matthew.  In  fact,  I  see  nothing  at  all  out- 
standing about  taking  money  from  poor  intellec- 
tual babes  at  registration.  (The  only  other  or- 
ganization that  does  this  is  the  A. U.S.  I  wonder 
if  the  A. U.S.  is  a  front  organization  for  the  Bur- 
sar.) Perhaps  the  only  redeeming  feature  about 
the  Bursar's  office  is  that  it  is  done  in  partitions 
that  are  wood  panelled.  I  wonder  .  .  .  THE 
REGISTRAR.  Yes,  he  does  exist.  See  his  picture 
in  the  administration  section  of  this  yearbook. 
(Your  comment  will  probably  be  the  same  as 
mine  was.)  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  the  Registrar 
to  say  that  he  did  not  see  the  students  all  year. 
There  were  reported  sightings. 

I  fail  to  see  what  the  fuss  over  the  registrar 
was  all  about.  I  cannot  think  of  any  reason  why 
students  should  need  to  see  the  registrar.  The 
system  works  very  well  and  each  year  the  regis- 
trar publishes  a  calendar  (called  the  Bible) 
which  answers  all  important  questions.  No  prob- 
lems of  registration  ever  erupt.  I  just  don't 
understand.  PRESIDENT  DUMPTRUCK  (thank 
you,  Trammel.)    I  just  don't  understand. 

The  administration?  Don't  worry,  it  does  not 
really  exist.  It  is  just  an  old  wives'  tale  used 
against  us  children  to  keep  us  in  line. 
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LY  BROKEN 
WINDOW 


Actually,  there  is  one  part  of  the  administra- 
tion which  does  exist.  It  is  the  maintenance  and 
cleaning  staff.  The  maintenance  staff  are  often 
seen  running  students  down  in  the  tunnel  with 
golf  carts.  The  cleaning  staff  is  never  seen  — 
for  it  only  comes  out  at  night.  Its  job  is  to  baffle 
the  Christians  who  also  emerge  at  night.  The 
Christians  (not  part  of  the  administration)  hide 
in  catacombs  during  the  day  with  all  the  other 
intellectuals  and  only  come  out  at  night  to  look 
for  food  (you  were  wondering  who  paid  Rev- 
erend PauP)  In  the  semi-dark  tunnels,  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  with  occasional 
sounds  of  scuttling  feet  and  disembodied  shouts, 
the  cleaning  staff  do  battle  with  Christians  and 
drive  them  underground.  In  their  spare  time  the 
cleaning  staff  clean. 

We  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for  at  Carleton. 
The  maintenance  and  cleaning  staff  do  a  superb 
job  of  keeping  Carleton  habitable  and  taking 
care  of  all  the  unforseen  and  troublesome  occur- 
rences which  crop  up  so  unexpectedly  in  a  place 
like  Carleton.  Yes,  thank  goodness  for  Carleton's 
efficient  cleaning  and  maintenance  staff.  (Now 
will  you  repair  the  window  in  the  Raven  office?) 
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Here  the  crouching  solitary  port 
burdened  with  hesitant,  nebulous  cargo, 
brooding,  trapped  between  river  and  canal, 


holding  a  billion  complex  words 
ready  to  spew  out 
with  a  pen  scratch: 

"pay  to  the  order  of  Carleton  University. 


Eyes  blur,  still  seeking  pillow, 

gazing  across  mudhole  called  parking  lot 

as  cars  stagger  in  from  all  directions 

and  buses  unload  beats  with  books, 

mods,  and  maidens  fresh  from  kiddies'  academies  — 

up  tunnels  and  walks 
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INITIATION 


No  matter  how  simple  its  way  of  life  and  thought,  every  university  group  holds 
that  there  are  forces  outside  of  man  and  the  immediate  physical  world  which  affect 
man's  fate  and  with  which  he  must  maintain  relations  in  order  that  he  prosper. 
That  is,  every  university  group  has  some  form  of  religion.  An  integral  part  of  these 
university  religions  are  numerous  rituals  and  practices,  where  a  ritual  is  a  means 
of  direct  action  as  opposed  to  conteplation  and  reflective  thought. 

The  rituals  that  mark  or  accompany  the  transition  from  one  life  status  to 
another  are  known  to  anthropologists  as  "rites  of  passage".  These  rites  are  reserved 
for  various  events.  One  of  these  events  is  the  passage  from  high  school  childhood 
life  to  university  adult  life,  or  initiation  as  it  is  commonly  called.  For  in  the 
general  society  in  which  the  university  group  exists,  it  is  the  belief  that  youth 
must  enter  the  successive  ranks  of  the  university  organization  in  order  to  acquire 
a  degree,  a  mystic  power  that  is  thought  to  bring  them  success. 


INITIATION 


The  most  common  element  of  the  initiation  is  instruction  in  a 
university  student's  duties  and  in  esoteric  lore  and  love,  of  which  as 
mere  children,  they  are  assumed  to  be  ignorant.  These  initiations  are 
usually  held  as  public  affairs  rather  than  private  so  that  the  whole 
university  group  can  gain  benefits  from  them.  In  charge  of  these  rites 
is  a  committee  of  elders  known  as  the  Frosh  Committee. 

The  rites  usually  consist  of  costumes,  masks,  music  dances,  pro- 
cessions, and  pantomines.  It  is  believed  that  the  wearer  of  the  mask 
(painted  faces)  and  the  costumes  becomes  identified  with  the  god  or 
the  spirit  represented  by  the  mask  he  wears.  Thus  he  becomes  a  god, 
for  his  god  enters  into  him  by  virtue  of  the  mask  and  the  rites  performed. 
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In  connection  with  these  rites  there  are  certain  practices  such  as 
idolatry,  sacrifice,  ordeal,  and  ablution. 

Idolatry  consists  of  reverential  attitudes  and  worshipful  practices 
connected  with  idols  which  are  representations  of  gods  in  the  form  of 
images.  The  idol  or  effigy  is  worshipped  as  something  fraught  with  the 
spiritual  essence  of  the  god  or  merely  as  symbol  of  the  unseen,  distant 
being.  Idols  of  the  university  group  range  from  Rodney  the  Raven  and 
red  Carleton  jackets  to  Playboy  fold-outs. 
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Sacrifice  is  an  offering  to  the  supernatural  in 
the  course  of  which  something  valued  is  destroyed. 
Dignity,  pride,  self-respect,  and  virginity  are 
usually  the  things  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Ordeals  are  appeals  to  the  verdicts  of  the 
gods  by  physical  tests  where  human  judgement  is 
deemed  insufficient.  If  the  ordeal  is  well  with- 
stood, the  tested  peKson  is  considered  innocent. 
Ordeals  consist  usually  of  doing  dead  horses, 
chanting  of  ribald  songs,  painting  tunnel  walls 
and  a  host  of  antics  which  the  elders  of  the 
universities  can  devise. 

Finally  there  is  the  ablution,  a  ceremonial 
cleansing  of  persons,  usually  with  water.  The 
practice  arises  from  the  belief  that  water  has 
cathartic  properties  and  can  remove  moral  defile- 
ment as  well  as  physical  uncleanness.  This  cere- 
mony usually  takes  place  in  a  public  square 
which  contains  a  large  water  fountain. 

The  whole  ritual  process  usually  last  a  week 
to  ten  days,  after  which  the  participant  is  con- 
sidered a  full  member  of  the  university  group. 


Football  has  always  struck  me  as  being  too 
much  like  life  anyway  to  make  a  game  out  of  it. 
It's  a  brutal  game,  perhaps  the  most  bellicose 
of  all  team  sports,  where  serious  injuries  are 
commonplace,  and  death  is  far  from  unknown. 
You  are  forced,  on  the  field,  to  rely  at  least  in 
part,  on  other  people.  You  have  to  count  on  your 
own  team-mates  to  do  their  best  for  you.  And,  as 
so  often  happens  in  the  great  world  beyond  the 
football  field,  the  ones  you  are  forced  to  count 
on  turn  against  you  with  alarming  regularity. 
Your  buddies  try  to  cover  themselves  in  glory,  and 
your  rival  takes  a  run  at  you  whenever  he  thinks 
he  can  get  away  with  it.  Thus,  in  the  final  analy- 
ses, when  you  get  out  and  move  the  bladder  up 
and  down  the  field,  it  rests  on  you  and  you  alone, 
apart  from  the  "esprit  de  corps",  you  find  your- 
self looking  out  for  number  one  again,  and  wonder- 
ing if  it's  all  going  to  be  worth  it  if  your  guts 
end  up  between  the  twenty  and  forty  yard  lines. 
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FOOTBALL 


I  sometimes  wonder  about  this  football  jazz 
or  football  culture,  this  sports  mania  in  general. 
I  mean  why  do  all  these  people  come  out  to  these 
games  anyway.  University  is  supposed  to  be  a 
place  for  ideas  and  thinking.  Sure  there  are  a 
few  loyal  fans  who  watch  the  game  for  the  game's 
sake.  But  football  games  are  merely  social  events. 
A  place  to  go.  Better  than  sitting  at  home  and 
watching  an  old  movie  on  T.V.  It's  a  place  you 
can  take  your  girl  without  spending  too  much 
money.  It's  a  place  to  come  dressed  in  wild 
clothes,  to  shout,  to  say  witty  things,  to  drink, 
to  break  down  fences,  to  throw  things  at  security 
guards,  a  place  to  be  .  .  .  you? 
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NT  GOVERNMENT 


Vice-president:  Bruce  Keith  Comptroller:  John  Piper  Student  Relations 

Chairman:  Sue  Trott 


To  talk  about  changes  in  Student  government 
either  in  Canada  or  in  Carleton  you  must  talk  about 
the  changed  student.  During  the  '50V  various  mem- 
bers of  the  over  30  generation  would  discuss  the 
beatniks  of  those  days  and  say,  "If  they  don't  like 
what  they  see  around  them  why  aren't  they  doing 
something  about  it?"  What  is  happening  today  is 
that  students  are  doing  something,  or  at  least  ques- 
tioning and  grouping  for  methods  of  change  in  today's 
society. 


Many  students  today  are  still  as  concerned  as 
were  students  in  past  years  about  securing  for  them- 
selves a  comfortable,  affluent  existence.  There  is 
however  a  minority,  and  an  increasingly  articulate 
minority,  which  is  less  concerned  with  fitting  into 
the  business  world  when  they  graduate.  Even  many 
who  still  hold  positions  of  importance  among  the 
economic  or  political  elites  are  much  more  concerned 
with  educational  issues  than  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  previous  years. 


Part  of  the  impetus  for  this  change  in  Canada 
has  come  from  the  founding  of  the  Union  general 
des  etudiants  de  Quebec.  With  French-Canadian 
society  quickly  entering  the  modern  urban  industrial 
society  of  North  America,  French-Canadian  students 
became  particularly  aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  their 
traditional  educational  system.  The  growing  sense 
of  positive  French-Canadian  nationalism  and  a  feeling 
that  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  a  state  for  the 
French-speaking  nation  resulted  in  their  withdrawal 
from  the  Canadian  Union  of  Students  and  a  dedicated 
application  to  the  problems  of  education  within  their 
own  province.  Although  their  variations  of  the  role 
of  the  student  in  society  have  not  been  adopted  by 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Students,  their  searching 
questions  regarding  both  the  quality  and  finance 
of  education  and  the  problems  of  society  as  a  whole 
have  prompted  English-speaking  students  and  their 
student  governments  to  move  out  of  the  traditional 
sphere  of  organizing  entertainment,  administrating 
sponsoring  of  publications  and  planning  the  occasional 
cultural  event. 
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Student  Programme  Chairman: 
Joe  Courtney 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Students  has  in- 
creasing concerned  itself  with  matters  relating 
to  curriculum,  university  government,  examin- 
ation procedures.  In  this  area  and  in  the  area 
of  finance  of  higher  education  it  has  been 
more  difficult  for  student  government  to  trans- 
mit their  interest  to  the  general  student  body. 
There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  non-concern  of 
these  issues  on  the  part  of  students,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a  growing  alienation 
on  the  part  of  many  towards  the  large  imper- 
sonal institutions  where  they  seek  an  edu- 
cation. Carleton,  as  have  many  campuses,  has 
proceeded  far  along  the  road  to  building  a  stu- 
dent union  which  hopefully  will  create  more 
opportunity  for  students  in  various  disciplines 
to  meet  and  exchange  ideas.  Honest  John's 
long  ago  became  inadequate  for  this  function. 

A  year  ago  last  fall  a  symposium  was  held 
on  the  financing  of  higher  education  after 
which  Carleton  students  participated  in 
National  Students  Day  in  order  to  show  their 
concern  with  the  great  financial  problems 
feeing  all  institutions  of  higher  education.  In 
the  society  where  a  Senior  Matriculation  is 
adequate  for  very  few  jobs,  the  formation  of 
a  Duff-Berdahl  Committee  to  study  university 
government  at  Carleton  and  the  participation 
of  three  students  on  that  Committee  demon- 
strates an  increasing  concern  not  only  on  the 
part  of  students  but  on  the  part  of  faculty 
members  in  the  governing  of  their  institutions 
and  in  the  democratizing  of  these  structures. 

There  has  been  established  a  vice-president 
who  is  educational  commissioner  and  respon- 
sible to  the  Council  for  matters  relating  to 
the  quality  and  financing  of  higher  education. 
The  fact  that  such  action  was  taken  indicates 
the  new  approach  students  are  taking  on  edu- 
cational issues. 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


Finance  Committee:  John  Piper,  Frances  A  Grow-Grow  Committee:  Drew 

Barends,  Margo  Cuzner,  Bob  Daniels,  Jim  Hamilton,  John  McGee,  Gwen 

Robertson.  Swick,   Tommy   Bradley,  Ron 

Dennis. 
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C.U.S.  Committee  in  action  Cenrtal  Advertising  Bureau: 

Jim  Robinson  and  Karl  Gildner 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


REPRESENTATIVE 


As  in  the  past  the  R.A.  was  prevented  from  being 
an  interested  and  constructive  body  by  the  lack  of 
power.  Members  tend  to  be  out  of  touch  with  what  is 
going  on  and  generally  regard  Student's  Council  as  a 
power  clique  which  must  be  opposed  on  all  issues. 

One  of  the  big  problems  hampering  the  effective- 
ness of  R.  A.  has  been  the  constitutional  restrictions 
which  prevent  Assembly  members  from  introducing 
motions  other  than  constitutional  amendments  and  re- 
quests for  Council  to  investigate  and  report  on  various 
matters.  Even  with  a  constitutional  change  it  may  be 
difficult  to  encourage  Assembly  members  to  introduce 
motions  as  many  feel  they  lack  the  knowledge  to  do  so. 


This  year  the  Assembly  concerned  itself  with 
issues  which  constitutionally  would  be  outside 
its  jurisdiction.  With  the  institution  of  a  new 
system  of  Student  government  which  gives  the 
Assembly  much  wider  jurisdiction  we  will  have 
a  more  effective  body. 

Under  the  new  system  the  Assembly  becomes 
the  Student's  Council  and  the  Executive  Council 
is  to  be  responsible  for  administrative  decisions 
only.  The  R.A.  will  be  required  to  meet  at  least 
once  a  month  throughout  the  calendar  year 
which  should  keep  it  in  touch  with  the  activities 
of    student    government    during    the  summer 


JIM  KRAEMER 


PAULA  FINE 


ASSEMBLY 


months.  The  new  svstem  of  allocating  seats  to 
the  faculties  is  a  more  representative  one  and  is 
expected  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  views  of 
the  students.  Although  it  is  not  a  pure  propor- 
tional system  it  is  a  close  approximation. 

Change  in  structure  alone  will  not  solve  the 
problems  of  student  government  however.  Even 
if  the  members  of  R.A.  become  more  involved 
and  more  interested  in  legislative  issues  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  this  involvement  would  be 
reflected  in  the  student  body.  There  must  be 
more  programmes  designed  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  'non-student  government'  stu- 


dent. It  could  be  done' through  more  symposiums  on  the 
topical  issues  as  they  occur,  and  a  much  greater  attempt 
on  the  part  of  representatives  to  go  out  and  speaktotheir 
constituents  (i.e.  in  residences,  cafeteria,  tunnels),  re: 
educational  issues  facing  students  in  today's  world. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  awareness  in  R.A.  members 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  this  year  for  the  first  time 
they  questioned  and  debated  the  traditional  role  of 
student  government.  Financial  allocations  in  various 
areas  were  examined  and  found  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
notably  the  Ontario  Student  Aid  Programme.  In  the 
process  of  debating  the  payrjnent  of  C.U.S.  fees,  R.A. 
discussed  at  length  all  aspects  of  student  government. 


BOB  WATT  BRUCE  FINK  AND  SUSAN  RUSSEL 
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POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 


RESOLUTION 

Be  it  resolved  that  Carleton  University  students 

I  Commend  the  Government  of  Ontario  for  recog- 
nizing the  principle  that  financial  aid  should  be 
made  available  to  students  solely  on  the  basis  of 
need. 

II  Demand  that  the  government  of  Ontario  take 
immediate  steps  to: 

( 1  )    increase  the  proportion  of  grants  in  the 
award 

(2)  simplify  the  means  test 

(3)  remove  the  mandatory  parental  support 
stipulation 
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(4)  give  campus  aid  officers  the  power  to  assess 
student  needs  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
scribed program  set  up  by  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment 

(5)  remove  the  stipualtion  which  requires  that 
scholarships  are  deducted  from  the  bursary 
portion  of  the  award. 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  assembly  sponsor  a  march  to 
demonstrate  student  support  of  the  previous  resolu- 
tion to  take  place  on  October  26th  from  12:30  to 
3:00  p.m.  The  march  will  begin  at  the  Lisgar  Prac- 
tice field  and  end  at  the  Garden  of  the  Provinces. 
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bitch  back 

will  CUS  survive? 
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every  day  is 
remembrance  day 
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POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 


In  a  sense,  politics  nearly  died  at  Carleton  this  year. 
In  another  sense  it  was  very  much  alive.  In  the  party 
sense,  little  took  place — there  was  no  Model  Parlia- 
ment, for  example,  the  Liberals  were  neither  heard  of 
nor  discussed,  and  although  the  PC's  had  Davie  Fulton, 
who  remembers  and  who  cares?  Perhaps  the  cliche  that 
"students  are  becoming  tired  of  the  established  parties" 
could  be  applied,  except  that  this  is  always  used  by  the 
NDP  to  describe  the  other  parties,  and  this  year  the 
NDP  had  a  president  and  precious  little  else. 

Was  there  an  alternative  to  party  politics  and  the 
concomitant  boredom  and  parliamentary  'debate'?  SUPA, 
which  claims  to  present  alternatives,  wasn't  heard  from 
all  year,  except  for  the  odd  literature  display  in  the 
Tunnel  Junction.  Pacifism  wasn't  too  popular  with  Arnie 
Oatley  around.  The  Fl's  (Federated  Independents,  to 
those  who  aren't  'in')  have  all  but  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  as  have  SNCC  (Alabama  has  Wallace,  but  we 
only  have  Robarts)  and  the  Edmund  Burke  Club,  which 
many  cursed  and  few  applauded,  but  which  everyone 
noticed  (the  members  are  still  around,  but  the  club 
is  dead).  The  Young  Socialist  Forum,  a  Trotsklist  pe- 
riphery organization,  had  its  day  when  George  Novack 
from  the  States  gave  a  talk  entitled,  'Marxism  vs. 
Existentialism'  (SUPA  sat  in  the  front  rows,  the  Marx- 
ists in  back)  which  no  one  really  remembers,  because 
everyone  has  read  a  little  Sartre  or  a  little  Marx,  but 
very  seldom  both. 

One  exception  to  all  this  was  the  newly-formed 
Carleton  Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam.  Besides 
touching  off  a  marathon  debate  in  the  Tunnel  Junction, 
momentarily  at  least  dispelling  the  myth  of  student 
apathy,  it  organized  a  demonstration  at  the  Ottawa 
Cenotaph  during  the  Remembrance  Day  ceremonies,  pro- 
testing that  "Every  Day  is  Remembrance  Day  in  Viet- 
nam.' It  soon  appeared  that  Carleton  chauvinism  was  not 
dead;  a  well-known  'Joe  College'  figure  and  his  sup- 
porters sold  poppies  in  protest  against  the  protest, 
ostensibly  because  Carleton's  image  might  be  damaged 
(someone  should  only  ask  Elmer  Fairfield  about  our 
image) . 

The  other  major  exception  was  the  Communist  Club 
or  to  be  more  specific,  the  meeting  it  sponsored  at  which 
the  President  of  the  Quebec  Communist  Party  spoke,  or 
at  least  attempted  to  speak.  Apathy  could  hardly  have 
been  said  to  exist  in  the  McCarthyist  atmosphere  that 
prevailed;  a  crowd  of  some  thirty  noisy  hecklers,  some 
in  EOIT  jackets,  created  a  situation  analagous  to  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  hearings  of 
the  early  '50s.  The  leader  of  this  group  is  well-known 
for  wanting  to  destroy  apathy  and  dissent  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

So  where  was  the  apathy?  Do  we  really  need  an- 
other Berkeley  or  a  thriving  Liberal  Party  to  clear  our- 
selves of  this  charge?  Is  it  not  enough  that  signs  were 
stolen  by  the  Q-year  'Rendezvous'  crowd,  that  many  a 
frothing  fist  was  shaken  at  the  Tunnel  junction,  that  the 
signs  were  replaced,  that  the  Co-Op  Bookstore  ('But  the 
books  aren't  radical')  was  investigated  by  a  mysterious 
'publisher's  agent,'  that  a  Communist  Club  was  formed, 
and  had  two  well-attended  meetings,  that  debate  raged 
about  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  propriety  of  demonstrat- 
ing on  the  Remembrance  Day,  that  for  the  first  time 
poppies  were  sold  as  a  protest  of  loyalty,  that  a  promi- 
nent young  Conservative  on  campus  supported  Diefen- 
baker  at  the  PC  convention?  If  the  majority  of  students 
are  not  concerned  about  issues  it  seems  they  are  at  least 
aware  of  them. 
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GNOMES  IN  TUNNEL 


Carleton  Gnomes  were 
discovered  yesterday 

(CARLETON)  Gnomes  were 
discovered  yesterday  in  the 
tunnel  leading  from  the 
Science  building  to  the  cafe- 
teria, when  two  men  from 
building  and  grounds  depart- 
ment were  attacked  and  their 
vehicle  stolen.  There  were 
fourty-three  of  them",  re- 
ports one  of  the  men,  "and 


they  were  yelling,  'Automate, 
automate'."  The  gnomes  ap- 
peared to  be  undertaking 
mining  operations. 

The  gnomes,  believed  to 
number  519,  were  first  re- 
ported as  little  men  or 
dwarves,  but  experts  from 
Carleton's  department  of 
mythology  have  confirmed 
that  they  are  gnomes. 

They  appear  to  be  perma- 


nently established  and*  an  of- 
ficial of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  department  said  to- 
day that  they  are  causing 
intensive  damage  to  the  mid- 
dle parking  lot  by  their  tun- 
nelling. Pot-holes  are  start- 
ing to  appear  there.  Also,  the 
sand  and  earth  which  they 
are  leaving  in  the  cafeteria 
tunnel  is  being  tracked  all 
over  the  buildings  causing 
added  work  for  the  cleaning 


staff.  The  department  of 
buildings  and  grounds  will 
attempt  to  negotiate. 

The  purpose  for  their  tun- 
nelling is  not  known.  There 
are  reports  that  they  are  try- 
ing to  get  in  to  see  the  regis- 
trar. Unconfirmed  sources 
say  the  gnomes  do  not  think 
themselves  numerous  enough 
yet.  The  Registrar  was  un- 
available for  comment. 


THE 


COUNCIL  CHARGES- 
POOR  EDITORIALS 


(CARLETON)  The  Carle- 
ton's  co-editors,  Jesus  Save- 
fromsin  and  Carol  Slander- 
son  are  at  this  very  moment, 
(believe  it  or  not),  still  in 
charge  of  this  well-editorial- 
ized newspaper  despite  a  two- 
hour  grilling  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  the  Student  Coun- 
cil oven. 

Vice-President  Truce  Teeth 
introduced  a  sharp  four- 
point  motion  charging  the 
(noble)  editors  with  INCOM- 
PETENCHE,  poor  literary 
standards;  biased  editing, 
and   a   failure   to   meet  the 


SCRIBBLER 
SAFE 


(CARLETON)  Another  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  Masked 
Scribbler  late  last  night  re- 
sulted in  failure.  The  Cam- 
pus Security  guards  on  re- 
ceiving a  phone  call  from  a 
frightened  co-ed  rushed  to 
the  tunnel  leading  to  the 
Physics  Building  where  the 
pretty  co-ed  had  seen  him 
lurking  about.  Upon  arrival 
the  guards  only  found  an- 
other of  his  scribbled  litur- 
gies on  the  wall.  On  being 
questioned  the  pretty  fright- 
ened co-ed  gave  the  usual  de- 
scription of  him  —  a  black 
mask  and  a  long  black  cape, 
a  blue  engineering  sweat 
shirt  with  a  crayon  rosary 
around  his  neck,  and  a  red 
Carleton  jacket  with  the 
word  "Journalism"  on  the 
back. 

This  now  makes  the  fourth 
attempt  to  capture  the 
Masked  Scribbler  who  in  two 
months  has  managed  to  cover 
most  of  the  tunnel  walls  with 
his  philosophical  scribblings. 
His  most  profound  scrib- 
blings can  be  found  in  the 
washrooms  of  the  Arts  and 
Lecture  Buildings. 


needs  of  the  student  body, 
(all  lies!).  Mr.  Teeth  and 
Council  President  Tackie 
Snarkin  further  demanded 
removal  of  the  (beloved)  edi- 
tors, and  suggested  that  Hill 
The  Mover  be  hired  to  do  the 
job. 

In  defending  his  position, 
Mr.  Savefromsin  noted  that 
the  relaese  of  last  Firday's 
edition  of  the  Carletoon  was 
held  up  by  factors  far  beyond 
editorial  control. 

"The  factors,  who  were 
probably  sent  by  Fearfield, 
certainly  held  us  up,  all  right. 
And  there's  no  arguing  when 
you're  standing  at  gunpoint," 
Mr.  Savefromsin  said. 


Miss  Slanderson  answered 
the  charge  of  the  failure  to 
publish  student  material. 
"We  haven't  shown  any  ir- 
responsibility. We've  tried  to 
encourage  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor, for  example  on  the  reg- 
istrar. Why  one  night  last 
month  we  kept  the  office 
open  for  five  whole  minutes. 
However,  no  one  responded. 
We  attribute  this  to  student 
apathy." 

Mr.  Teeth  pointed  out  that 
several  students  had  com- 
plained about  the  literary 
quality  of  the  newspaper. 
Dim  Bussel  was  named  as 
one  of  the  complainants,  but 
when  questioned  later  by  the 
Carletoon,  Mr.  Bussel  said, 
"I  haven't  seen  a  paper  for 
some  time." 

Mr.  Savefromsin,  foaming 
at  the  mouth  (nobly),  charit- 
ably pointed  out  in  return 
that  the  Carletoon  had  es- 
tablished a  bi-weekly  arts 
and  features  supplement  to 
help  maintain  high-quality 
writing.  "If  you  haven't  seen 
it,  it's  your  own  beep  beep 
fault,"  Mr.  Savefromsin  re- 
marked. 


Blond  Peeper,  Comptroller, 
asked  Mr.  Teeth  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  "to  save  yourself 
the  embarrassment  of  having 
to  vote".  (Mr.  Teeth  is  no- 
torious for  his  inability  to 
choose  sides  on  any  question ) . 
Although  originally  unwill- 
ing to  do  so,  he  later  con- 


ceeded.  "I  think  the  motion 
was  introduced  to  bring  this 
into  the  open.  I'm  not  really 
sure  but  I  think  so.  Anyway, 
it  is  certainly  in  the  open. 
Our  concern  now  is  to  get  it 
back  under  cover,  fast."  Mr. 
Teeth  noted. 
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Then  Stanley  proceeded  to  array  his  warriors,  in- 
structed them,  showed  the  warriors  how  they  should  sprawl 
and  defend  that  office,  and  ordered  that  they  hold  their 
layouts,  correctly  and  firmly  in  the  hand,  and  not  to  be 
afraid. 


Then  over  the  phone,  called  out  sternly  the  hateful 
heathen,  spoke  strong  words  to  that  editor  where  he  sat 
by  the  phone:  'You  must  destroy  quickly  this  Perfect  Year- 
book, this  book  of  great  value,  and  it  is  better  for  you 
that  you  buy  off  this  battle  with  tribute  than  that  we 
should  join  in  bitter  conflict." 

Then  spoke  Stanley,  raising  his  dummy  aloft,  'Do  you 
hear,,  intruder,  what  this  brave  host  says?  They  will  pay 
you  potato  chips  as  tribute,  poisoned  chips  and  coke  to 
wash  them  down;  and  this  tribute  will  not  profit  you  in 
battle. 


Then  the  wolf  of  slaughter  prepared  to  invade;  Stan- 
ley, the  wise,  ordered  the  brave  warriors  to  hold  the  office, 
against  all  invaders.  There  stood  with  Margie,  the  un- 
daunted warriors  Helen  and  Clairellen,  the  brave  three, 
that  would  not  take  to  flight  in  the  fray;  who  resolutely 
defended  themselves  against  the  enemy,  as  long  as  they 
were  able  to  block  insults.  Then  the  hateful  stranger 
began  to  use  guile,  asked  at  the  door  that  she  might  have 
entrance,  to  snoop  through  the  office. 


And  the  editor,  because  of  his  overconfidence,  allowed 
the  hateful  heathen  woman  to  enter.  There  stood  ready 
against  the  foe  Stanley  with  his  warriors.  He  ordered  that 
band  to  make  a  strong  defence  of  the  truth,  and  to  stand 
firm.  The  time  was  at  hand  that  doomed  warriors  were 
to  fall  in  battle.  There  was  an  uproar  in  that  office,  and 
the  invader  sent  forth  an  insult  hard  as  a  file,  cruelly 
sharpened.  The  battle  was  wild,  and  fierce  was  the  on- 
slaught, warriors  fell  on  either  hand,  young  workers  slain. 
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Wounded  were  Clairellen,  Margie  and  Helen,  and 
with  them  Jenny,  that  noble  typist,  cruelly  hewn  down 
by  an  insult.  'You  have  a  complex',  cried  the  invader. 
'Your  feet  are  on  the  desk,  and  you  devour  potato  chips 
ravenously.   You  are  uncivilized.   You  offend  me/ 


And  Gladys,  the  organizer  of  grads,  was  struck  down 
by  a  vile  blow  from  the  sharp  tongue  of  the  heathen: 
'You,  Gladys,  you  have  no — emphathy!'  Gladys  fell  to  the 
ground,  pierced  by  the  dart,  and  Judi,  the  valiant  assistant 
to  Stanley,  plucked  it  out,  hurling  it  back  at  the  heathen 
who  threw  it. 


Then  came  Ed,  that  brave  soldier,  the  lord  of  features, 
into  the  fray,  and  with  him  Bethany,  Margaret  and  Phil,' 
Carolyn,  Brenda,  and  Kristine,  and  with  them  Pam  and 
Jim.  When  the  wolf  of  slaughter  saw  these  warriors,  she 
faltered  and  cowered.  The  great  host  advanced,  ready  and 
able  to  protect  their  intellectual  monument,  that  year- 
book, the  renownd  Raven — and  surrounded  her  where 
she  stood  vulnerable,  and  blocked  the  force  of  her  ani- 
mosity. 


1 


I- 


Then  in  the  eyes  of  the  yearbook  staff  she  saw  her 
defeat  flashing  like  fire,  and  their  rage  dismayed  her, 
threw  her  off  balance,  and  fear  consumed  her.  Her 
weapons  exhausted,  those  vile  insults  lost,  she  had  no 
defence,  could  no  longer  stand  in  the  face  of  justice  and 
honest  dealings — and  turning  from  the  field  of  battle, 
that  bloody  ground,  she  fled  in  terror,  glad  to  escape 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Raven. 
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Thus  was  the  yearbook  defended, 
by  the  grace  of  the  gods,  and  the  courage 
of  its  many  and  valiant  protectors. 
Thus  saved  the  noble  Raven  staff 
the  Perfect  yearbook,  to  present  to  the  world. 
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And  there  was  a  man 
who  thought  the  world  was  filth 
and  humanity  was  rotten, 
and  all  values  were  valueless 
and  all  faces  faceless 
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and  life  was  a  nightmare 
of  isolation 
and  hatred  — 
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WHERE  THE  ACTION  WAS 


"It's  big.  It's  exciting.  It's  coming."  "Homecoming 
Weekend." 

Alumni  come.  Old  stomping  grounds.  Old  memories. 
Watch  the  modern  generation  counterparts  turn  on:  Panda 
Warm-Up  Dance  at  Coliseum  with  the  Haunted  and 
Staccatos,  War  Canoe  Race  and  Float  Parade  on  canal, 
Panda  Came  activities.  And  on  to  Grande  Finale — Alumni- 
student  dinner  and  dance. 

But  the  most  important  activity,  the  focal  point  of 
Homecoming,  the  Panda  Came — the  football  game  of  the 
year — Ravens  vs.  Cee-Cees — to  win  Pedro  the  Panda — 
the  mythologically  stuffed  bear. 

So  for  the  attempt,  and  for  the  introduction  of  Home- 
coming Weekend,  one  can  only  give  praise  and  congratu- 
lations to  those  responsible;  for  indeed  Homecoming  will 
add  to  the  character,  identity,  and  spirit  of  the  university. 

But  there  is  one  sour  note  concerning  certain  un- 
pleasantries  or  Pandacides  surrounding  the  Pedro  legend, 
primarily  Hate  Week  ($1,500  damage,  two  arrests,  de- 
facing of  windows,  walls  and  signs,  stealing  of  a  model  of 
the  Physics  building,  kidnapping  of  girls) — the  trampling 
of  fences  and  the  stoning  of  security  guards. 

Actions  of  this  nature  can  only  lead  to  comments 
such  as  this: 

"The  claim  of  students  for  more  student  aid, 
lower  fees,  and  representation  on  senior  uni- 
versity bodies  are  not  being  helped  by  the  kind 
of  thing  that  has  taken  place  this  week.  I  am 
very  disappointed  in  some  Carleton  students." 

President  Dunton 


WINTER  WEEKEND 


Thursday  afternoon;  Extravaganza  —  Ceremonies  —  Snow  Queens  — 
Talent  —  Fashion.  Peter  Horcica  play  your  piano  and  be  the  M.C. 
Impromptus.  "What  would  you  do  if  you  were  — ?"  Prize  winner  — 
Snoppy  and  the  Red  Baron.  Curse  You.  New  Whiffly  Ghosties  and 
The  Other  Side  of  This  Life.    Applause.  Extravaganza. 

Thursday  evening  e-e-e-e-e  

Transport  your  souls.  Feel  Touch. 

Take  it,  take  my  SOUL 

e-e-e-e-e  

Manadala,  your  Buddhist  symbol  of 
the  universe  has  come. 

e-e-e-e-e  

Rhythm  V  Blues  Rogues  now  in 
their  candy-striped  ultra-mod  cut 
suits. 

e-e-e-e-e  

But  no  "soul  crusade",  no  Opportun- 
ity in  Ottawa 

No  e-e-e-e-e  


Friday  morning:  Arise  "teeny  drunks". 
Depart  from  Animal  Junction  and  do  your 
duty  at  Vorlage  today.  No  needs  for  skis 
and  poles.  Just  drink,  smash,  break,  fight 
stab,  steal  buses,  dump  your  cars  in  ditches. 
Go  now,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Sunday  night:  Or  when  I 
was  Simon  and  Garfunkel'd 
into  submission. 

And  the  students  bowed  and 
prayed 

To  the  secular  gods  they 
made 

And  the  Capitol  sign  flashed 
out  its  warning 

In  the  words  that  it  was 
forming 

And  the  sign  said; 

"The  words  of  these  pro- 
phets are 

written  on  the  tunnel  walls 

and  lecture  halls 

and  whispered  in  the  sound 
of  silence." 


It's  Friday  night  and  time  for  the  Tarot  Card. 
Or  is  it  The  Trip,  or  the  Campus  Trip  Out,  or 
the  Screwball,  or  a  host  of  other  dances?  Bring 
your  computer-picked  date  in  her  micro-mini 
skirt  to  the  psykotic  psyghts  and  psounds.  Come 
and  watch  The  Children  Jester  with  the  Rivalry 
of  Mind. 

Be  a  part  of  the  moaning,  shouting,  speaking, 
transported,  turned  out,  turned  up,  turned  down 
music.  Dance  on  the  tables  and  dance  on  the 
chairs  to  the  rock  'n'  roll — rhythm  'n'  blues. 

Now  hold  your  Cutex  flavoured  lip-stick  does- 
she-or-doesn't-she  girl  tight  as  the  folk-rock- 
jazz-soul  singer  moans  a  "Yesterday",  while 
overhead  the  stroboscopic  lights  flicker  through 
the  incense  and  smoke,  and  movies  on  the  wall 
radiate  a  message  of  total  environment. 

Bring  your  girl  to  the  beat  and  booze  of  the 
Boat  House  Bashes,  Smash  Number  One,  SUS 
mixed  &  stag,  the  Pre-train  Warm-up,  and  the 
McMaster  Weekend.  "Everybody  must  get 
stoned,  1  2  &  35." 

Bring  your  long-haired  girl  to  the  hoot  at  the 
gym  or  Theatre  A.  "Don't  think  twice"  when  you 
hear  the  "Dangling  Comversation"  of  the 
"Sounds  of  Silence".  "It's  alright  ma,  the 
answer  is  blowin'  in  the  wind."  "Try  for  the 
Sun"  and  "Catch  the  Wind  while  you  are  a 
"Sunshine  Superman,"  for  it  is  the  "Season  of 
the  Witch." 
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Here  comes  the  a-go-go  girl.  Do  not  touch!  Do  not  remove!  Turn  on  the 
electric  excitement,  and  watch  the  molecular  ecstasy.  It's  the  night  of  a  thousand 
dances. 

YAAA  .  .  .  oooo  .  .  .  arrrr  .  .  . 

Watch  as  she  moves  up,  then  slowly  sideways;  skin  skirt  clinging  high  on 
her  thigh,  she  gasps  down  short  gulps  of  air  and  strokes  the  air  with  an  aphrodisiac 
of  backless,  frontless,  bottomless,  topless,  and  sexless  motion. 

YAAA  .  .  .  oooo  .  .  .  arrrr  .  .  . 


Watch  as  the  beat  of  her  boots  and  the  bounce  of  her  bosom  protest  against 
the  electronic  vibrations  of  the  guitars  V  drums;  as  she  dances  to  the  final  beating 
climax  of  the  bursting  orgasm  of  music. 
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when  you  are  wild  and  crazy 
with  a  wide  wild  joy, 
remember. 

when  your  feet  beat  the  floor 
with  a  tearing  happiness, 
remember, 

and  look  for  the  answers 
to  the  big  questions: 


where  are  these  happy  pit 
how  did  i  get  here? 
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SPORTS 
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5500  people 
makes  5500  dreamers, 
mystics,  with  5500  dreams; 
all  lovers  in  a  way. 
some  singing  songs: 
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let  me  fill  your  head  with  stars 

so  you'd  have  nothing 

but  starry  thoughts 

and  starry  dreams 

and  no  dark  nights 

to  pull  you  under, 
just  crazy  beautiful  blinding  stars, 
why  don't  you  ask  me,  baby, 

for  the  stars? 
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OF  ART 

AND  ACADEMICS 
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To  be  read  aloud.  Dialogue  between  a 
meek  voice  and  a  stern  voice. 

—  Excuse  me  .  .  . 

—  Yes? 

—  Up  in  the  corner  of  this  page  it  says 
'Culture'.  Could  you  tell  me  why  it 
says  that,  please? 

—  Because  this  is  the  culture  section  of 
the  yearbook! 

—  But  what  exactly  do  you  mean  by 
culture? 

—  According  to  the  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary in  the  Carleton  library,  (all 
the  yearbook  staff  make  constant  use 
of  the  library  facilities  for  purposes 
of  research)  culture  is  defined  as 
'improvement  or  refinement  by  edu- 
cation and  training.' 

—  Is  that  all? 

—  Well,  no,  now  that  you  mention  it. 
Culture  is  also  defined  as  'training  and 
refinement  of  mind  and  tastes  and 
manners;  the  condition  of  being  thus 
trained  and  refined'. 

—  Oh,  I  see. 

—  It  is  also  defined  as  'the  intellectual 
side  of  civilization'  and  in  another 
sense  it  may  mean  'a  particular  form 
or  type  of  intellectual  development', 
and  also  'the  prosecution  with  special 
attention  or  study  of  any  subject  or 
pursuit'. 

—  Well,  that  seems  to  have  answered  my 
question.  I  .  .  . 

—  Matthew  Arnold  once  defined  culture 
as  'the  acquainting  ourselves  with  the 
best  that  has  been  known  and  said  in 
the  world',  and  Oscar  Wilde  once 
remarked:  'Though  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  make  calendars  the  basis 
of  culture,  we  should  all  be  much  im- 
proved if  we  began  each  day  with  a 
fine  passage  of  English  poetry.' 

—  That's  very  interesting.  You  certainly 
seem  to  know  all  about  culture.  But 
now  I  . .  . 

—  On  November  14,  1945,  Beardsley  Ruml 
commented  on  the  subject  of  culture: 
'It  takes  only  a  period  of  about  a 
dozen  years  to  implant  a  basic  cul- 
ture in  the  mind  of  man — the  period 
between  the  aqe  of  two  and  the  age 
of  fourteen.  In  a  psycho-biological 
sense,  history,  tradition  and  custom  are 
only  about  twelve  years  old.' 

—  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  infor- 
mation, but  I  .  .  . 

—  Darwin  wrote  that  'the  highest  possible 
stage  in  moral  culture  is  when  we 
recognize  that  we  ought  to  control 
our  thoughts',  and  Socrates  himself  is 
recorded  as  saying:  The  soul  takes 
nothing  with  her  to  the  other  world 
but  her  education  and  culture;  and 
these,  it  is  said,  are  of  the  greatest 
service  or  of  the  greatest  injury  to 
the  dead  man,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  journey  thither.'  Inspiring 
thoughts,  aren't  they? 

—  Yes,  very.  But  I  really  must  go  now. 
Goodbye. 

—  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  Kipling 
wrote: 

"Ah!  what  avails  the  classic  bent 
And  what  the  cultured  word, 
Against  the  undoctored  incident 
That  actually  occurred?" 


Aeolain  String  Quartet 
in  Concert 


Archie  Srepp  in  Concert 
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on  every  corner 

of  this  octagonal  soul 

there  is  a  sign 

reading,  "here  dies  — 

something."  twice  removed 

from  reality 

\  stand  defenceless. 
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In  this  my  anguished 
twentieth  year, 
the  nineteen  earlier  built 
sliced  now  to  stark  and  scissored  strips 
fla  me  in  the  ashtray 
of  my  gone  youth 
in  the  somewhere  certainty 
of  prolonged  living 

must  lie  a  gargoyle-guarded  sanctuary 
to  cotton-batting  round 
my  lettered  little  world, 
to  preserve  it,  careful, 
till  its  value  rises 


and  i  exchange  it  for  another 
twenty  years, 
a  trade  as  anguished  as  the  first 
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Religion  is  really  a  big*,  thing  this  year.  There  are 
many  labels:  christian  atheist,  christian  agnostic,  scientific 
humanitarian,  and  religious  heretic.  The  air  is  filled  with 
sayings:  "God  is  dead",  "God  is  not  dead,  merely  un- 
employed", "What  is  life  without  your  own  spoon?", 
"demythologize  the  church's  teachings",  "make  love; 
not  war",  and  "a  lot  of  theology  is  word-mongering". 
There  are  doubts:  on  God,  on  Original  Sin,  on  Virgin 
Birth,  on  Trinity,  and  on  Resurrection.  There  are  con- 
troversies about  the  social  mores,  about  the  new  morality, 
about  premarital  and  extramarital  sex,  about  abortion 
and  birth  control,  about  marriage  and  divorce,  and  about 
homosexuality.  A  go-go  religion  is  in  with  rock  V  roll 
services  and  instant  sermons.  Psychodelic  religion  is  in 
with  LSD  trips  in  search  of  visions  and  of  a  meaning  to 
life  by  exploring  the  different  levels  of  consciousness 
within  the  mind.  Magical-mystical-mythical-sensory-hal- 
lucinatory experience  is  in. 

Yes,  discussion  of  religious  aspects  and  experiment- 
ation in  religion  are  big  things  everywhere,  but,  the  religion 
of  indifference  or  apathy  is  still  the  dominant  force  on 
campus.  Students  do  attend  football  and  basketball  games, 
the  animal  dances,  the  concerts  and  the  plays.  Religious 
organizations  do  have  Christian  worship.  Holy  Eucharist, 
discussion  groups,  public  lectures,  and  social  gatherings. 
And  the  University  Chaplain  Gerald  Paul  and  his  associ- 
ates Father  Dwyer  and  Father  Johnston  do  try  to  find 
and  help  solve  student  problems,  like  the  "Chaplain's 
Viewpoint",  a  weekly  discussion  group  where  topics  range 
from  "Alienation"  and  "Christian  Communist"  to 
"Living  with  Sex:  the  Student's  Dilemma"  and  "Man's 
Search  for  Meaning".  But  still  attitudes  of  "I  don't  care", 
and  "so  what"  prevail.  At  times  everything  appears  to 
be  so  impersonal  and  unfriendly. 

President  Dunton  is  aware  of  the  student  unease  and 
alienation,  as  he  points  out  in  his  annual  report.  His 
answer  lies  in  a  union  building,  better  space  for  meals 
or  coffee  sessions,  and  more  residences.  This  may  be 
partly  the  answer  to  apathy.  But  the  answer  may  also 
lie  in  the  type  of  work  Reverend  Paul  in  doing.  Maybe 
through  an  improvement  of  human  relationships  by  means 
of  understanding,  discussion,  and  friendship  the  religion 
of  apathy  can  be  dispelled.  For  a  real  answer  no  one 
really  knows,  for  "Tomorrow  never  knows". 
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WRITING  ON  THE  WALL 


Education  wreaks  havoc  with  religion. 

****** 

—  Mommy,  where  did  the  flowers  come 
from? 

—  God  made  them,  Johnny. 

—  Who's  God,  Mommy? 

—  God  is  the  father  of  everyone  on  earth, 
Johnny.  Tomorrow  you  can  start  to 
Sunday  School  and  learn  all  about  Him. 


*    *  * 


—  Mommy,  am  I  too  old  to  say  my 
prayers? 

—  No  one  is  too  old  to  say  his  prayers, 
Johnny. 

—  Billy  doesn't  say  his. 

—  That's  up  to  Billy.  But  I  want  you  to 
say  yours. 

—  Hey,  Mom,  why  don't  we  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  school  anymore? 

—  Some  Mothers  and  Fathers  don't  want 
their  little  boys  to  have  to  say  the 
Lord's  prayer,  Johnny. 

—  Why  not? 

—  Because  they  don't  believe  in  God, 
Johnny. 

—  But  He's  there,  isn't  He  mommy? 

—  I  believe  He  is,  but  everyone  must 
decide  for  himself. 


—  Get  up  now  John.  It's  time  for  church. 

—  Sorry  Mom.  I  have  to  go  to  a  baseball 
practice.   I'm   not  going   to  church. 


".  .  .  the  fact  of  materialistic  evol- 
ution .  .  ." 

".  .  .  and  so  the  entological  proof  of 
the  existance  of  God  was  disproved 
also  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  absolutely  no  reason  to  postulate 
a  miracle  in  the  appearance  of  life 


—  All  right  then  fellas.  Suppose  the  non- 
existence of  God.  Would  anything 
in  the  world  have  to  stop  functioning? 
Of  course  not.  Therefore  there  is  no 
God. 

—  O.K.  Johnny.  It's  settled,  thanks  to 
you.  So  come  on — let's  all  head  for 
the  Rendez! 

— VROOM— 

****** 

Education  reeks  havoc  with  religion. 


"Why  he  doesn't  even  believe  in  God",  we  are  condemned.  We  are  a  godless 
group,  leading  godless  lives  at  a  godless  university,  the  atheist  and  as  often  the 
agnostic  is  condemed  by  the  righteous  of  society  for  his  beliefs  concerning  a 
spiritual  being.  Unfortunately  the  social  condemnations  are  applied  blindly, 
without  knowledge  of  the  conflict  and  the  pressure  that  the  student  undergoes 
when  one  day  he  comes  to  the  realization  that  although  he  has  learned  to  think 
and  to  question  he  fears  to  do  so  with  respect  to  his  spiritual  life.  He  finds 
himself  unable  to  support  the  religious  beliefs  instilled  in  him  from  early  child- 
hood. A  struggle  may  then  ensue  between  his  early  religious  conditioning  and  his 
need  for  proof  to  substantiate  his  beliefs.  On  one  hand  he  can  remain  a  mediocre 
and  unsure  deist  with  the  odd  inner  conflict  between  his  beliefs  and  his  inability 
to  support  them  when  challenged  by  the  scientific  world,  the  world  of  logic  and 
substantialization.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can  reject  his  religious  beliefs  and  suffer 
the  sanctions  of  society.  The  student  is  in  a  precarious  position.  He  is  told  that 
University  life  is  meant  to  help  him  grasp  reality  and  when  he  does,  he  finds 
himself  condemned. 


In  the  university  community,  the  predominant  philosophical  or  religious  way 
of  thinking  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  Zen  Buddhism.  Students  at  the  university 
level  seem  to  have  almost  unanimously  caught  a  kind  of  virus,  which  forces  them  to 
try  to  escape  from  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  world  which  reason  and  logic  present 
to  them,  into  a  kind  of  intellectual  Nirvana.  The  idea  of  knowledge  as  a  liberating 
force  is  an  old  one,  and  it  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  ancient;  sooner  or  later  most 
university  students  discover  this  fallacy.  Some  seek  for  other  methods  of  escape, 
and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  current  prevalence  of  the  use  of  LSD,  and  other 
psychadelic  and  hallucinatory  drugs.  Others  lapse  into  indifference;  after  all  what 
good  does  it  do  to  try  to  evade  the  impossible?  This  latter  group  of  students 
become  many  of  Canada's  civil  servants,  high  school  teachers,  businessmen.  Some 
of  the  former  recognize  their  mistake — others  don't.  There  is,  however,  a  third 
group  of  students  who  have  made  a  positive  discovery.  This  group  composes  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  total  enrollment  of  any  university,  and  comes  from  no 
particular  religious  denomination,  yet  the  students  involved  have  recognized  a 
truth  analogous  to  the  true  Buddhist  enlightenment:  the  relation  of  the  individual 
human  being  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  that  is,  they  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  single  man  as  part  of  the  universal  whole. 


Soldiers  asked  to  justify  their  exist- 
ance  sang  "We're  here  because  we're 
here  .  .  ."  The  chaplain  is  here  as  the 
churches"  expression  of  concern  for 
the  members  of  the  university  com- 
munity. Supported  by  Uniteds,  Presby- 
terians and  Anglicans,  his  services  are 
available  to  agnostic,  atheist  and  reli- 
gious believer  whatever  his  faith  or 
denomination. 

The  services  the  chaplain  provides 
vary  from  the  unstructured  encounter. 
"I  just  want  to  talk  to  someone,"  to 
the  specific  religious  problem  "How 
can  I  believe  the  Bible  and  biological 
evolution?"  In  his  office  next  to  the 
Student's  Council,  the  open-door  policy 
permits  the  student  to  drop  in  without 
fear  of  being  asked,  "What's  your 
problem?" 

The  chaplain  has  time  for  students. 
Unlike  those  who  have  heavy  teaching 
and  administrative  duties,  the  chaplain 
has  no  priority  ahead  of  persons.  Stu- 
dents talk  about  LSD,  the  Secular 
City,  the  God-is-Dead  boys,  sex  and 
morality,  alienation,  and  getting  mar- 
ried. Others  read  him  a  poem  they've 
just  written,  or  borrow  a  book  for  an 
essay  frorn  the  chaplain's  well-stocked 
lending  library. 

Discussions  at  the  tunnel  automat, 
or  at  Chaplain's  Viewpoint  range  from 
civil  rights  and  Vietnam  to  birth  con- 
trol and  a  pub  on  the  campus.  When 
the  talk  gets  around  to  religion  stu- 
dents direct  three  main  questions  at 
the  church:  What  is  it  you're  saying? 
What  difference  does  it  make?  Who 
are  you  anyhow?  In  this  atmosphere  of 
inquiry  and  criticism  the  chaplain's  had 
to  take  Bp.  Jas.  Pike's  line  "fewer 
beliefs,  more  belief."  Though  his  theo- 
logical package  has  shrunk  since  com- 
ing to  Carleton,  the  chaplain's  still 
committed:  in  Jesus  he  sees  more  of 
what  it  means  to  be  truly  human  than 
he  can  see  anywhere  else. 

Listening  to  students  is  an  expression 
of  the  church's  love  and  concern  for 
the  campus  community.  By  communi- 
cations to  the  churches,  the  disturbing 
questions  raised  by  students,  the  chap- 
lain helps  the  churches  discover  new 
ways  to  prepare  youth  so  that  the  uni- 
versity experience  will  be  more  of  a 
challenge  to  their  faith  than  a  threat. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Paul 


and  at  the  end 
we  emerge 
and  looking  back 
on  our  eight  months 
our  separate  years 


perhaps  the  only  thing  that  remains 

is  to  paraphrase  shakespeare: 

"o  brave  new  world 

that  had  such  people  in't", 


Of  to  quote  e.e.  cummings: 
"o  sweet  spontaneous 
earth  how  often  have 
the 

doting 

fingers  of 
prurient  philosophers  pinched 
and 
poked 

thee 

has  the  naughty  thumb 
of  science  prodded 
thy 


beauty 
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(but 

true 

to  the  incomparable 
couch  of  death  thy 
rhythmic 
lover 

thou  answerest 
them  only  with 

spring) 
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A.  DAVIDSON  DUNTON 
President 
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J.  M.  CHALMERS 
Chancellor 


EPARTMENT  HEADS 


W.  I.  GILLESPIE,  Economics 

T.  J.  SCANLON,  School  of  Journalism 

J.  C.  S.  WERNHAM,  Philosophy 

J.  S.  TASSIE,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 


H.  E.  ENGLISH,  School  of  Commerce 
BRUCE  A.  McFARLANE,  Sociology 
J.  P.  JOHNSON,  Geography 
M.  BEATTIE,  English 
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E.  M.  OPPENHEIMER,  German  and  Russian 

G.  S.  COUSE,  History 

J.  M.  HOLMES,  Chemistry 

E.  P.  Hicks,  Physics 


G.  SETTERFIELD,  Biology 
D.  K.  DALE,  Mathematics 
P.  V.  LYON,  Political  Science 
F.  K.  NORTH,  Geology 
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P.  L.  KURUVILLA 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Koltayam,  India 
University  Professor 
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BRUCE  A.  ANDERSON 
Master  of  Arts 
Public  Administration 
Ottawa 
Government 
Administration 


KEN  IVOR  BOODHOO 
School  of  International 

Affairs 
Trinidad,  West  Indies 


BARBARA  BOOTH 
Master  of  Arts 
Psychology 
Ottawa 

Study  in  the  United 
Kingdom 


DAVID  COLDRICK 
Master  of  Science 
Mathematics 
Ottawa 

Work  in  industry 
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THERESE  COURNOYER 
Master  of  Arts 
French 
Ottawa 

Ph.D.  in  France  or  U.S.A. 
in  French  linguistic 


ROLLY  W.  DAVIS 
Master  of  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 


SUSAN  ELIZABETH 
FLETCHER 

Master  of  Arts 

Psychology 

Ottawa 


MICHAEL  JOHN 

HAMER 
Master  of  Engineering 
Aeronautical  Engineering 
Ottawa 


TERRENCE  JAMES 
LAUGHLIN 

Master  of  Arts 

Psychology 

Ottawa 

Ph.D.  studies  in  Clinical 
Psychology 


JEAN  MANN 
Master  of  Arts 
History 
Ottawa 


RAYMOND  0. 

MARCOTTE 
Master  of  Arts 
Public  Administration 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
Complete  engagement 
with  R.C.A.F.,  seek  em- 
ployment with  Provincial 
Government  (B.C.)  or 
Federal  Government. 


CHRISTOPHER  LEON 
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CARL  DOUNGLAS 
RUPPEL 

Master  of  Arts 
Public  Administration 
Waterloo,  Ontario 
Federal  Civil  Service, 
eventually  teaching 


V 


CHARLES  PETER 

STEWART 
Master  of  Arts 
Psychology 
Ottawa 

Doctorate  in  the  future 


JOHN  GRABURN 

STORR 
Master  of  Engineering 
Electrical 
Ottawa 


VICTOR  A.  WEHRLE 
Master  of  Engineering 
Aeronautical 
Selkirk,  Manitoba 
Continue  studying  for 
Doctorate  in  Aeronaut- 
ical Engineering  at 
Carleton 


STEWART  WOOLNER 
Master  of  Arts 
History 
Ottawa 


AUDREY  JOLAYNE 

KING 
Master  of  Arts 
Psychology 
Ottawa 

Work  in  Toronto  after 
Master's  degree,  per- 
haps a  Ph.D.  sometime 
in  the  future 
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BRUCE  ANDERSON 
Biology 

Pointe  Claire,  Quebec 
Medicine 


CAROL  ANDERSON 

Psychology 

Ottawa 

Post-graduate  work  in 
Psychology 


WAYNE  ARCHIBALD 

Geography 

Pembroke 


BRUCE  ARMSTRONG 
Political  Science  and 

Mathematics 
Ottawa 

Further  studies  for  B. 
Sc..  then  business 


GREGORY 

ARMSTRONG 
Political  Science 
Post-graduate  studies 


WILLIAM 

ARMSTRONG 
Political  Science 
Ottawa 

Queen's  Law  School 
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HOWARD  BRUCE 

BAKER 
History 
Ottawa 

High  School  Teaching 


STEPHEN  J.  BALKE 
Economics 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


PETER 

BALTENSPERCER 
English 
Switzerland 
Magazine  Writing 


PETER  C.  BANKS 
Political  Science 
London,  England 
Travel,  to  Europe  and 
England 


GUY  FRANCIS 
BANNERMAN 

French  and  German 
(Honours) 

Ottawa 

Professional  Theatre 
preferably  in  Canada 
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FLORENCE  MAE 
BARCLAY 

Psychology 

Winchester 

Teaching  now,  some- 
thing with  less  work 
later 


MIRIAM  ROSE 

BARTLEMAN 
English 

Dorval,  Quebec 
O.C.E.  and  Teaching 


ANDREA  BARKER 

History 

Ottawa 

Work 


BARBARA  SHARON 

BATT 
Psychology 
Ottawa 

Graduate  work  in 
Psychology  or  travel 


JOHN  P.  BATES 

History 

Toronto 

Post-Craduate  work, 
Town  and  Regional 
Planning 


JUDITH  ANNE  BELL 

English 

Ottawa 

Cuelph  for  a  D.V.M. 


MALCOLM  BENOY 
Political  Science 
Pointe  Claire 
Travel  in  Europe,  Post- 
graduate work 
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SUSAN  E.  BERRY 
Geography  and  History 
Ottawa 

National  Parks  Plan- 
ning Authority,  with 
any  luck 


MESFIN  BIROU 
Political  Science 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
Further  studies 


LEO  VERN  BILAN 
Political  Science 
North  Bay 
Western  for  M.B.A. 


FRANK  RAY 
BOLLONS 
Geography 
Ottawa 

Canadian  Army 

Intelligence  Corps  or 
External  Affairs  in 
Government 


WILLIAM  ROBERT 

BLAIR 
History 

Oakville,  Ontario 
Army  or  further  studies 


LOREEN  BONNETT 

English 

Winnipeg 

Manager  in  Depart- 
ment Store  or 
External  Affairs 
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MICHAEL  SCOT 

BROWN 
French 
Montreal 
Personnel  Work 


SUSAN  BROWN 

Latin 

Ottawa 

O.C.E. 


ROGER  A.  BRUNET 
English  Literature 
Cochrane,  Ontario 
Masters  in  English 


THOMAS  MARC 

BUCHANAN 
English 
Hamilton 


THOMAS  IAN 
BURLINGTON 

Political  Science 

Accra,  Ghana 

Return  for  M.A. 
or  work  in  Japan 


A 


LEWIS  J.  BURPEE 
Political  Science 
Ottawa 


i 
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BARBARA  RUTH 

BURTON 
History 
Brampton 
Further  studies 


RICHARD  A.  BUTLER 
Political  Science 
Truro,  N.S. 
Graduate  studies 


GERALD  C.  CAMERON 
Political  Science 
Moncton,  N.B. 
Career  in  RCAF 


RONALD  KEITH 

CAMPBELL 
Political  Science 
Ottawa 
Teaching  or 

Administrative  work 


i 


ELIZABETH  F 

CARSON 
English  (Honours) 
Vancouver 
CUSO 


BRUCE  CARSON 

History 

Ottawa 

Graduate  Studies 


PAMELA  CAMERON 
English  (Honours) 
Ottawa 

Further  studies 


/ 
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VICTOR  J.  CHAPMAN 

Psychology 

Toronto 

Graduate  studies  in 
Psychology 


MARION  JOAN 

COLEMAN 
History 
Ottawa 
Teaching 


JUDY  ANNE 

CREIGHTON  ' 
Psychology 
Ottawa 

Work  and  Travel 


DONALD  CORDON 

CUMMINC 
Psychology 
I  nnisville 

McMaster  for  Physical 
Education 


WENDY  SHARON 

DALE 
Sociology  (Honours) 
Ottawa 


DAVID  C.  DALTON 

History 

Ottawa 

Further  studies  at 
Queens  or  Waterloo 


CLAI RELLEN 
DAVIDSON 
English 
Ottawa 


PAMELA  SUSAN NE 

DA  VIES 
English  and  French 
Post-graduate  work 
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PETER  HARRY 
DAWES 

Political  Science 

Metcalfe,  Ontario 

Return  for  post- 
graduate Journalism 


WILLIAM  C.  DAWES 
Geography  (Honours) 
Toronto 
Crad  School 


GEORGE  A. 

DESJARDINS 
Spanish  and  English 
Ottawa 

Teaching  for  one  year, 
then  Mission  field 
in  Bolivia 


ANNE  MARIE  DE 

DE  VOS 
English  and  French 
Ottawa 


NORMA  JOYCE 
DILABIO 

French 

Renfrew 

Teaching 
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JEFFREY  WILLIAM 

DINSDALE 
Sociology 
Ottawa 

School  of  Social  Work 
— probably  at 
U.  of  T. 


JOAN  SIMONNE 

DION 
Political  Science 
Ottawa 

Further  studies  in 

International  Affairs 


DIANNE  DUNHAM 
Psychology 
Ottawa 
Social  Work 


DAVID  RUSSELL 

DUNLOP 
Political  Science  and 

French 
Ottawa 

After  Expo,  External 
Affairs  or  Graduate 
Studies 


STUART  C.  ECCLES 

History 

Ottawa 

McMasrer  or  Waterloo 
for  Physical 
Education 


CHARLES  E.  EBERLEY 
Political  Science 
Ottawa 

Continuing  career  in 
RCMP 


PETER  j.  FINLAYSON 
Sociology  and  Biology 
Ottawa 

Law,  perhaps  Europe 


BRIAN  WILLIAM 

FISHER 
Psychology 
Ottawa 

Honours,  with  luck, 
then  Educational 
Psychology 


NORA  FISHBAIN 

Psychology 

Ottawa 
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CHARLES  WALTER 

FLEMING 
History 
Halifax,  N.S. 
O.C.E.,  then  teaching 

in  Ottawa 


MARGARET 

ELIZABETH 

FLETCHER 
English 
Ottawa 

Teaching  High  School 


(MRS.)  ROCHELLE 

FLORENCE 
English 
Ottawa 

Further  studies 


FENELLA  MARY 

FLORIDA 
English 
Ottawa 

Travel  to  England, 
Spain  and  Europe 


ROBIN  KENNETH 

FRASER 
French 

Lachute,  Quebec 
Travel  to  France  or 

work  on  M.A.  in 

U.S. 


CATHERINE  JAN 
FREEDMAN 

Sociology 

Vancouver 

Further  studies  in 
Sociology 


JO-ANNE  FREEMAN 

Sociology 

Ottawa 


ROYCE  GARY 

FULCHER 
Biology 
Ottawa 
Civil  Service 


CARYCARNETT 
History 
Stoney  Creek 


i 


PENNY  CLUSTIEN 

Psychology 

Ottawa 

U.  of  T.  for  Fine  Arts 


ROBERT  CHARLES 

GILLETT 
History 
Ottawa 


KEITH  WARREN 

CARBETT 
Political  Science 
Bridgenorth,  Ontario 
Foreign  Service 


Page 


RITAGRASSMUCK 
Spanish 

Vald'or,  Quebec 
Travel  and  work 


HARVEY  HAMBURG 
Political  Science 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Post-graduate  work 


JANET  ELIZABETH 

HARRJS 
Sociology 
Ottawa 

Work  in  New  York 
Travel 


CYNTHIA  HARTMAN 
History- 
Ottawa 

Travel  to  Europe  or 
M.A. 


SHIRLEY 
Sociology 
Toronto 


OHN  B.  HAY 
Political  Science 
Pointe  Claire,  Quebec 


BRIAN  HAYDOCK 

History 

Toronto 


RICHARD  HEATH- 
EVES 
Biology 
Bermuda 
Patent  Law 


ROBERT  WARREN 

HENDRICKS 
History 

Stouffville,  Ontario 


SUSAN  MARGARET 

HENDRY 
French  and  Spanish 
Brockville,  Ontario 
Study  in  Spain  and 

travel 


■  ^ 


ROBERT  HEWETT 
Political  Science  and 

History 
Dundas,  Ontario 
Royal  Canadian  Navy 


V 


IVY  R.  HEWIS 
Spanish  (Honours)  and 

Religion  (Major) 
Ottawa 

Graduate  studies  in 
Spanish 


SHEILA  FRANCES 

MARY  HILL 
English 
Monkland 
Teach  High  School 
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JANET  VALERIE 

JONES 
Psychology 
Toronto 
Work 


DAVID  CHARLES 

JUVET 
Political  Science 
Ottawa 

Law  at  Osgoode  Hall 


WILLIAM  DAVID 

JONES 
History 
Montreal 

Post-graduate  work  at 
Queen  Mart 
College,  University 
of  London 


PETER  KEAR 
History  (Honours) 
Lanark 

Graduate  work 


BRUCE  R.  KEITH 
History  and  Political 

Science 
Ottawa 
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DIANE  KEEVIL 

History 

Calgary 

Graduate  work  in 
Library  Science 
or  Sociology 


HERBERT  LAW 
English  and  History 
Victoria,  B.C. 
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COSETTE  LAROSE 
English  and  French 
Ottawa 

Perhaps  travel  or 
further  studies 


MICHAEL  LAROUCHE 

History 

Ottawa 

Work 


BARRIE  LAUCHTON 
Geography  , 
Ottawa 
Teaching 


MAXINE 

LAUTERMAN 
French 
Ottawa 

Hope  to  see  Europe, 
then  teach  French 


CHERYL  LEESON 

English 

Ottawa 

O.C.E.  or  graduate 
studies 


REGINALD 

LEVESQUE 
Psychology 
Tirnmins 
Criminology 


WAYNE  LEWIS 

Geography 

Ottawa 

Teach  high  school  in 
Ottawa  or  attend 
Waterloo  University 
for  Physical 
Education 


KAREN  LIGGETT 
Political  Science 
Ottawa 

Teach  high  school 
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FREDERICK 
MacDONALD 

Political  Science  and 
History 

Welland 

Further  studies 


THOMAS 

MacDONALD 
History 
Fort  William 
Teaching 


LEITH  MACKERROW 

Psychology 

Ottawa 


ftLl  -* 


KATIE  MacRAE 

Psychology 

Avonmore 

Teaching  or  Personnel 
work 


MARTHA  ELSPETH 

MacKAY 
English 
Montreal 


A 


MICHAEL 

MacPHERSON 
Political  Science 
Toronto 

Post  graduate  work 


^^^^ 


V 
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PHILIP  MACDER 
Political  Science 
Montreal 


SHELA  MAHONEY 

Psychology 

Ottawa 

Personnel  work  and 
perhaps  a  later 
course  in  speech 
therapy;  travel 


WILLIAM  MAI NER 
English 
Peterborough 
Graduate  Studies 


IRENE  LINDA 
MALONEY 
English  (Honours) 
Brampton 

O.C.E.,  Kingston  during 
summer,  Teaching  in 
Ottawa  next  year 


LINDA  DAWN 

MARTIN 
Latin 
Pembroke 
Attend  O.C.E. 


MICHAEL  MASON 

English 

Ruthven 

C.A. 
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SHIRLEY  MANCINO 

History 

Ottawa 

Honours  History  and 
then  teaching 


JOHN  ANTHONY 

MANN 
English  (Honours) 
Dublin,  Eire 
Graduate  studies 


Robert  Mcdonald 

Geography  (Honours) 
Winchester 
Teaching,  possibly 

graduate  school  in 

linguistics 


jAMES  MILLAR 
Political  Science 
Vernon,  Ontario 


QUEENIE 

MICKENBERG 
Political  Science 
Ottawa 

Hope  to  see  Europe 
then  continue  for 
Master's  in 
International 
Affairs 


THOMAS  MILLAR 

Mathematics 

Ottawa 

Graduate  school 


CRISPIN  HENRY 

LYNDON  MORRIS 
Economics 
London,  U.K. 
Graduate  School  or 
whatever  looks 
good 


JOHN  MORRISON 
Political  Science 
Peterborough 
Law  School 


BRUCE  MORROW 

History 

Metcalfe 

O.C.E.  at  Toronto  and 
then  back  to 
University 


NEIL  MOODIE 

History 

Ottawa 

Teacher's  College 


TIM  MOORE 

Psychology 

Ottawa 

Post-graduate  work 
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ANNE  MOODY 
History  and  Political 

Science 
Hamilton 
Law  School 


JAMES  MUSSELL 
Psychology 
Winchester 
Teaching  in 
Scarborough 


JUDITH  NEILL 
History 
Belleville 
Teaching  in  High 
School 


SUSAN  NOBEL 

History 

Montreal 


MICHAEL  NIHMEY 

History 

Ottawa 

Graduate  School  then 
teaching  or  Public 
Relations 


BARBARA  O'BRIEN 

History 

Ottawa 

B.P.E.  at  McMaster 
or  work 


V 


WALTER  O'BRIEN 

History 

Ottawa 


DAVID  OLSEN 
History  and  Political 

Science 
Toronto 
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BRIAN  O'MEARA 
English  (Honours) 
Ottawa 


RUSSEL  PACE 

Geography 

Ottawa 

Work  or  Graduate 
Study 


KENNETH  PIZER 
Geography 
Burlington 
Army 


TERRENCE 

PLATANA 
Political  Science  and 

Sociology 
Regina,  Saskatchewan 
Law  School,  Preferably 

at  the  University 

of  Toronto 


DAVID  PORTER 
Mathematics 
Prescott,  Ontario 


SHIRLEY  POST 
English 

Trenton,  Ontario 
O.C.E.  and  teach  high 
school 


LARRY  PRATT 
Political  Science 
Roblin,  Ontario 
Graduate  work 
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LAURENCE  PRIEBE 

English 

Ottawa 

Teaching 


CAROL  PURWIN 

Geography 

Ottawa 

Work 


STIC  PUSCHEL 
History  and  Political 

Science 
Copper  Cliff,  Ontario 
Continue  studying  at 

Carleton 


TREVOR  RAYMOND 
Political  Science 

and  History 

(Honours) 
Ottawa 

Travel  and  graduate 
work 


i 


VICTORIA  REDICK 
French  and  Russian 
Ottawa 

External  Affairs 


i 


W 


ANTHONY 

RAMUNAS 
Economics 
Ottawa 


DAVID  RAYNER 
History  and  Religion 
Ottawa 

Law  or  Theology, 
Anglicanism 
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CHERYL  RELF 

Psychology 

Ottawa 

Work  for  a  year, 
then  M.A. 
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MARILYN  REID 

Psychology 

Ottawa 

Further  studies  at  the 
University  of  British 
Columbia. 


JOHN  RIDDELL 
English  (Honours) 
St.  Andrews,  New 

Brunswick 
M.A.  (English)  at 

Dalhousie 

University 


PETER  RIDDELL 
History 

Lachute,  Quebec 
Honours  History  at 

Carleton  or  Graduate 

School 


DAVID  RYAN 
Political  Science 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Government 


4 


MARTIN  SAMUELS 
French  (Honours) 
Regina,  Saskatchewan 
Studying  to  become 
a  Rabbi 


BEATRICE  SNELLING 

Philosophy 

Ottawa 


GEORGE  SOTEROFF 

English 

Toronto 

Work  on  newspaper 
in  Toronto 
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PETER  SPURR 
Political  Science 
Ottawa 

Celebrate,  then  work 


JEFFREY  SAYRE 

STEEVES 
Political  Science 

(Honours) 
Ottawa 

M.A.  and  Ph.D.  at 
McCill  or  Toronto 


PAMELA  STERCIOS 
German 

Harvard  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Translating 


DONALD  STEWART 
English  and  History 
Lachute,  P.Q. 
Travel  then  graduate 
work 


HEATHER  STEWART 

English 

Toronto 

Travelling  in  Europe 


JANET  STEWART 

English 

Renfrew 
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ANDREW  HONG 

KHENCTAN 
Political  Science  and 

History 
Kuching  Sarawak, 

Malaysia 
join  the  Malaysian 

Civil  Service 


DOUGLAS  TATE 
Psychology  (Honours) 
Ottawa 

Graduate  studies  in 
Psychology 


BARBARA  TENNANT 

Psychology 

Ottawa 

O.C.E. 
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DENNIS  TAYLOR 

Psychology 

Ottawa 

Graduate  Studies  in 
Clinical  Psychology 


THOMAS  TEBBUTT 
French  and  Political 

Science 
Trois-Rivieres,  Quebec 


SHEILA  THORPE 
Political  Science 
Ottawa 
Teaching 


CLAUDE TRAVERS 

French 

Ottawa 


KONRAD VON 

FINCKENSTEIN 
Political  Science 
Bonn 

Study  in  Germany 


JOHN  WATSON 

History 

Huntingdon 

High  School  Teacher 


JUDITH  FITZGERALD 

WEBB 
English  and  History 
Art  gallery  work 


VICTORIA  WEIL 

History 

Montreal 

Expo,  London,  then 
teaching 


KINGSLEY  WELTON 
Mathematics 
Castleton 
Work,  probably  in 
business  field 


ROB  WATT 
History  (Honours) 
West  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Europe  or  M.A. 
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MICHAEL  WEXLER 

Philosophy 

Ottawa 

Law 


SHARLENE  ARMOUR 
English  and  French 


BETTY  ANNE 
BROUSSEAU 

Psychology 

Europe  for  a  year; 
work  with  an 
advertising  agency 
in  Toronto  in  the 
field  of  Motivational 
Research 


MICHAEL  DE 
BEAUPRE 

Psychology  and 

Sociology 
London  School  of 

Economics 


JOANNE  HOLMES 
History  and  Political 

Science 
Brockville 


LAWRENCE  JONES 

English  (Honours) 

Dundas 

Post-graduate 
Journalism  or 
Master's  degree 


BARBARA  McCACC 

French 

Don  Mills 

Marriage  and  Teaching 
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WAYNE  MclNTYRE 
English  (Honours) 
Pembroke 


(MRS.)  JEAN 

MUNSON 
Sociology 
Ottawa 

Kindergarten  teacher 

in  Ottawa 
Public  School 


DIANE  REYCRAFT 
Political  Science 
Montreal 

Journalism,  Speech 
Therapy,  Travel 


(MRS.)  JUDY 
RUETTERS 
Geography 
Ottawa 

Work  in  Civil  Service 
or  High  School 
teaching 


JEFFERY  SANDERS 

Economics 

Toronto 


ROBERT  SHARP 
English  and  Philosophy 
Ottawa 
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■ 


DAPHNE  BUCKLEY 

Geography 

Ottawa 


RICHARD  BEATTY 
Economics 
Englehart,  Ontario 
Hospital 

Administration 


THOMAS  BRADLEY 

Economics 

Ottawa 

Work  for  a  year  in 
Montreal,  then 
possibly  law 


JAMES 

CUNNINGHAM 
Economics 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario 
C.A. 


HUGH  CARMICHAEL 
Economics 
Ottawa 
Business 


i 


GLENN  COLLINS 
Economics 
Thorne,  Ontario 
Study  for  C.A. 
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JOHN  DIMITRIEFF 

Economics 

Aurora 


OTA  HORA 
Economics  (Honours) 
Ottawa 

Career  in  Royal 

Canadian  Regiment 


RONALD  MARSHALL 
Economics  and 
Accounting 
Ottawa 

Master  of  Business 
Administration, 
school  unknown, 
or  work 


JOHN  MALLOCK 

Economics 

Ottawa 

Work  one  or  two  years 
and  study  for  Master 
of  Business 
Administration 


JAMES  STEWART 

PARSONS 
Economics 
Ottawa 

Master  of  Business 
Administration  at 
Western  or  work 


JOHN  ROUATT 

Economics 

Ottawa 

Queen's  for  Law 


JASPER  SCOTLAND 
Economics  and 
Accounting 
St.  John's,  Antigua, 
West  Indies 
Work,  study  or  both 


J 
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GARY  SCOTT 

Economics 

Ottawa 

Post-graduate  work, 
M.B.A.  Western 


DAVID  SHERIDAN 

Economics 

Ottawa 

Work 


JEFFREY  TREW 
Economics 
Barrie,  Ontario 
Business 

Administration, 

Western 


PETER  VANWYCK 
Economics 
Ottawa 

M  B. A.,  Queen's  or 
Western 


ULRICH  ROETZSCH 
Economics 
Cascades,  Quebec 
Chartered  Acountant 


CEORCE  WARD 
Economics  and 
Accounting 
Ottawa 

Marry  a  French  girl; 
Chartered  Accounting 


JAMES  WRIGHT 

Economics 

Ottawa 

Chartered  Accountant 
in  Toronto 
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ROBERT  BORLAND 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Prescott,  Ontario 
Work  in  industry 
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ALLAN  BROWN 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Ottawa 

Graduate  Studies  in 
Digital  Systems 
Engineering 


i 


GEORGE  BURBIDGE 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Ottawa 

Graduate  Studies  or 
Research  Work 


PETER  RALPH 

CARRILLO 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Dorval 

Touring  Europe;  Post- 
Graduate  work 


JAMES  CURRY 
Civil  Engineering 
Ottawa 

Graduate  work  in 
transportation  if 
possible 


JIM  DAVISON 
Civil  Engineering 
Ottawa 

Graduate  School  or 
work  in  industry 


HARISH  CHANDRA 
Civil  Engineering 
Lucknow,  India 


RAMESH  GUPTA 
Electrical 

Engineering 
India 


SUSHIL  HANDA 
Aeronautical 

Engineering 
Delhi,  India 
Designer  for  aircraft 

structures 


JACK  HARRIS 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Estevan, 

Saskatchewan 
R.C.A.F.  Pilot 
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.... 


DAVID  HUDSON 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Ottawa 

Probably  Graduate 
work 


JOHN  IRWIN 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Montreal 
Work 


A 


SATISH  KAURA 
Electrical 
Engineering 


GRAHAM  CLIFFORD 

KNEEN 
Mechanical 

Engineering 
Ottawa 

Work  in  industry 


ENN  LEESTI 
Civil  Engineering 
Ottawa 

Job  on  the  West  Coast 


ANDRE  MOSER 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Ottawa 

Heavy  Industry 


ARUN  OCALE 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Bombay,  India 
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JOHN  PAUKSENS 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Ottawa 

Post-graduate  work 


DOUGLAS 
ROBERTSON 


Electrical 

Engineering 
Copper  Cliff 


BILLSWITZER 
Civil  Engineering 
Ottawa 

Graduate  Studies  in 
Highway 
Engineering 


ED  THIBODEAU 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Nova  Scotia 
Northern  Electric 

present  employment 


CLENCY 

TRANQUILLE 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Mauritius 

Work  for  an  electric 
company  in 
Mauritius 


NORMAN 

WASHBURN 
Mechanical 

Engineering 
Ottawa 

Mechanical  Design 
Engineering  with 
Carrier  Corp.  in 
Syracuse,  New  York 


WILLIAM  WHITING 
Electrical 

Engineering 
Ottawa 
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CAROL  ANDERSON 
Peterborough,  Ontario 
Newspaper  work, 
theatre 


BONNIE  CORNELL 
Toronto 

Career  combining 
home  economics 
and  journalism 


LAWRENCE  EE 
Batu  Paht  Johore, 

Malaysia 
Travel 


BRIAN  BLEVINS 
B.A.,  1966,  Carleton 

(Psychology) 
Toronto 

Advertising  or  Public 
Relations 


JUDITH  ANN 

DOBBIE 
Toronto 

France;  then  CBC  or 
National  Film  Board 
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DAVID  EISENSTADT 
B.A.,  Alberta,  Political 

Science 
T.V.,  radio,  public 

relations 


ELIZABETH 

GYALOKAY 
Toronto 

Work  in  Expo  as  start 
of  five-year  round- 
the-world-trip 


SUSAN  HINDS 
Macdonald,  Manitoba 
Newspaper  or  Public 
Relations 


CAROL  KOTLARSKY 
Ottawa 
Travel;  Public 
Relations 
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SUSAN  HUDSPETH 
Waterloo,  Ontario 
Newspaper  work  and 
Europe 


Patrick  Mcdonald 

B.A.,  1966,  Carleton 
(Political  Science) 
Gander,  Newfoundland 
Becoming  filthy  rich 


i  lan  McLaren 

Ottawa 

Graduate  Journalism 
in  France 


4 


GAYLE  MORRIS 
Ottawa 

CBC,  Public  Affairs 
Programming 


LYNN 

OSTERGAARD 
Ottawa 

Travel  in  Europe  then 
work  on  a  news- 
paper or  magazine 


GEORGE  OAKE 
Edmonton 

Making  money  writing 


CAROL  PASCOE 
St.  Lambert,  Quebec 
Work  for  a  Publishing 
Company 


CAROL  PARTRIDGE 
McCreary,  Manitoba 
Work  for  newspaper 


CECYLIA  PODOSKI 
B.A.,  Carleton,  1966 
(Political  Science) 
Ottawa 

Foreign  Service 

Officer,  Department 
of  External  Affairs 


JIM  ROBINSON 
Ottawa 

Career  in  newspapers, 
television  and 
motion  pictures 


KIPLIN  ROBINSON 
Jack's  River,  St.  Mary, 

Jamaica 
Television,  Public 

Affairs  or  News 


HELEN  ROSS 
Montreal 


VEELYNNESEAVY 
B.A.,  University  of 

Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon, 

Saskatchewan 
Public  Relations 


RICHARD  BOULAY 

Geology 

Ottawa 


PETER  BURGESS 
Chemistry 

Pointe  Claire,  Quebec 
Dentistry 


CAROL  CROSS 

Mathematics 

Ottawa 

Work  on  Computer 
Science 


MICHAEL  JOHN 

DADSWELL 
Biology 
Ottawa 

Travel  to  Australia, 
Wild  Life  Biology, 
Graduate  studies 


BRUCE  A.  FRASER 

Biology 

Ottawa 

Medicine 


ROBERT  FRASER 
Physics 

Cornwall,  Ontario 
Graduate  studies 


ANN  FRENCH 

Mathematics 

Hull 

Centenial  Project;  a 
May  wedding  then, 
work  as  a  Scien- 
tific Programmer 


JOHN  GAVIN 
Chemistry 
Lansdowne,  Ontario 
Law  at  Queens, 
teaching 
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RUTH  GREEN 


CHRISTINE 
HAYDEN 
Biology 
Ottawa 

Marine  Biology,  work 
then,  work  off  a 
6. A. 


ANGUS  HORNER 

Chemistry 

Shawville,  Quebec 

Research  Chemist 
Union  Carbide 
Canada  Ltd. 


J  ILL  HUGHES 
Chemistry 
Hull 

Travel  to  Europe 
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LAWRENCE  HUNTER 
Chemistry  (Honours) 
Ottawa 

Graduate  work  in 
Theoretical 
Chemistry 


MYER  KALIN 

Mathematics 

Ottawa 

Toronto  for  a  Law 
Degree 


CHRISTOPHER 

KIRBY 
Physics  (Honours) 
Ottawa 

Happily  back  to  work 
at  N.R.C. 


ROBERT  KIRKBY 
Physics 

North  Bay,  Ontario 
Work  and  travel 


CHRISTOPHER 

KELLAND 
Biology 
Ottawa 

Masters  Degree  at 
University  of 
Alberta 


SANDRA  LAWRENCE 

Chemistry 

Hull 

Technician,  perhaps 
further  study 


HUDSON  LEAVENS 

Biology 

Toronto 

Medicine 
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KHEE  MENC  LEONC 

Geoiogy 

jessefton,  Malaysia 


JUNE  LOWE 
Physics 

Rolphton,  Ontario 


DON  MacDONALD 

Biology 

Ottawa 

Work 


WARREN  MANLEY 

Chemistry 

Peterborough 


don  Mcknight 

Mathematics 
Ottawa 

Honours  or  M  B  A.  at 
Queens 


UDO  MEHNER 
Chemistry 

Vanleek  Hill,  Ontario 
Teach  High  School 

or  Post-graduate 

work 


JEAN  MILLER 
Biology 
Aylmer  East 
Europe,  Asia — ? 


DONALD  MURRAY 

Chemistry 

Ottawa 

Chemical  Research 


WAYNE  NESBITT 

Geology 

Ottawa 

Graduate  work  in 
Geology 


DONALD  O'BRIEN 
Geology  (Honours) 
Ottawa 
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GLENN  PEARSON 


DAVID  SADAVA 

Biology 

Ottawa 

Graduate  work,  then 
teaching  and 
research 


RONALD  SCHARFE 

Chemistry 

Ottawa 

Work 


BARRY  SIMMONS 
Geology  (Honours) 
Ottawa 

Graduate  School, 
Industry 


CLARKE  SLEMON 

Chemistry 

Ottawa 

Post-graduate  work  in 
the  United  States 


ROBERT  SMITH 

Mathematics 

Ottawa 

Post-graduate  studies 


JOHN  STEVENSON 

Chemistry 

Ottawa 
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DOUGLAS  THOM 

Mathematics 

Ottawa 

Further  studies 


GARY  TRESIDDER 
Biology 

Dentistry;  traveling 


ROBERT  TRIPE 
Mathematics 


PAULTWIDDY 

Biology 

Belleville 


PAUL  HORNE 

Biology 

Ottawa 

To  see  the  world 


i 


DELBERT  SMITH 

Mathematics 

Ottawa 

Teach 


HOTO  CREDITS 


James  K.D.  Harris 
Gavin  McLintock 
Doug  Bartlett 
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ADVERTISING 
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Children  don't.  The  young-at-heart  don't. 

As  a  matter  of  faet,  we  don't.  Even  at  this  historic  moment  — 

the  start  of  Centennial  Year— we  would  rather  look  over  the  horizon 

than  over  our  shoulder.  Canada's  second  century.  What  can  we  do  with  it? 

How  can  we  make  it  even  better,  even  more  productive,  than  our  first  century? 

For  our  part,  we're  intending  to  use  even  more  imagination  in  everything  we  do. 

Lots  more  ingenuity.  Many  more  scientific  techniques  that  we  haven't  even 

dreamed  of  yet.  And  you— you'll  be  shopping  in  ways  you've  never  shopped  before. 

Nicer  shopping.  More  convenient  shopping.  Much  more  exciting  shopping. 

1967.  What  a  year  to  look  forward  to.  What  a  century  to  look  forward  to.  Happy  Second  Century! 
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there's 
more 
toCGE 
than 
most  folks 


For  instance,  even  as  you  scan  this 
message,  research  and  develop- 
ment teams  serving  our  22  CGE 
plants  are  seeking,  not  only  to  im- 
prove our  existing  products  but  are 
exploring  many  fields  of  potential 
promise.  Some  of  these  areas  of 
interest  are  as  dissimilar  as  chemi- 
cal and  metallurgical,  hydraulics 
and  electronics,  heat  transfer  and 
aerodynamics  to  mention  just  a  few. 

Why  such  diversification?  Because 
at  Canadian  General  Electric  we 
believe  in  making  major  risk  invest- 
ments in  product  fields  that  show 
future  promise.  These  investments 
are  based  on  the  conviction  that 
leadership  in  industry  is  achieved 
by  innovation  in  the  development 
and  application  of  new  products 
and  technology  more  than  by  mere- 
ly attempting  to  get  a  larger  share 
of  the  market  for  existing  products 
. . .  and  why  you  are  sure  of  more  of 
the  best  now,  and  in  the  future. 


see 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


we  have  these  fields  of  activity  to  serve  you. Atomic  Power. chemical 

...Metallurgical...  Construction  and  Power  Distribution...  Electronics...  Defence  Products ...  Housewares 
and  Home  Entertainment . . .  Industrial  Apparatus  . . .  Information  Systems  . . .  Lamps  . . .  Major  Appliances 
. . .  Power  Generation  and  Industrial  Machinery. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 

GRADUATES 


Thanks  for  Your  Co-Operation 
from 


DOUG  BARTLETT 


"Carleton's  Grad  Photographer  since  First  Avenue" 
Congratulations  to  the  RAVEN  editors  and  staff 


Graduate  Photo  Reprints  Are  Available 


Phone  733-3829 


Carleton  University  Branch:  John  C.  McCormack,  Manager 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVR  5C0TIR 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


NELSON  VENDING 

It  was  a  pleasure 
to  serve  you 
during  the  past 
school  year. 
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HELLIWELL 

&  CHRISTENSON 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Ottawa, 
Winnipeg,  Victoria,  Vernon,  Cranbrook,  Invermere, 
Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Portage,  La  Prairie,  Chatham, 
London,  Kitchener,  Gait,  Kingsport,  Saint  John, 
Moncton,  Nassau  and  Freeport,  Bahamas 
Bridgetown,  Barbados 


Congratulations  to  the 

GRADUATING  CLASS 
OF  '67 
from 


7ELLE  R'S 

M       A  RETAILERS    TO    THRIFTY  CANADIANS 

Carlingwood  Plaza 


PEAT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL 
&  CO. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 


Calgary 

Edmonton 

Gander 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

Kinder  sley 


London 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Prince  George 
St.  John's 
Saskatoon 


Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 


f  the  world  over 

I  IT'S 

V,oy  TO  WEAR 

AN 

\1 


SPARKS  ST.  on  the  Mall 


open  daily  9  to  5  US  —  Fri.  till  9 
telephone  235-6700 


J 


Cheers  for 
the  smart 
college  clothes 
in  "21",  the  shop 
of  young  fashions 
at 

MURPHY-GAMBLE 

on  the  Sparks  Street  Mall 


TOUCHE,  ROSS 
BAILEY  &  SMART 


CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Charles  G.  Gale,  B.  Com.,  FG.A. 
Kenneth  C.  Fincham,  B.  Com.,  C.A. 

90  Sparks  Street 
Ottawa  4,  Ontario 
Tel.  233-9393 


Halifax 

Saint  John 

Quebec 

Ottawa 

Montreal 

Hamilton 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

London 

Saskatoon 

Regina 

Calgary 

North  Battleford 

Vancouver 

Edmonton 

Victoria 

United  States  of  America 
Great  Britain 
and  Other  Countries 
throughout  the  World 


Cable  Address  "TROBAS" 


189  B  SPARKS  STREET     236-  0681 
"ON  THE  MALL" 
OPEN  FRIDAYS  UNTIL  NINE 

LAY AWAYS  AND  BUDGET  ACCOUNTS  INVITEC 


